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Developing Business 
by Telephoning customers from Key Towns 


Tue Key Town Plan of telephoning is so 
flexible that it will fit practically any sales 
program. A building materials company 
needs to keep in close touch with customers 
over a wide area in four Western states. Its 
salesmen visit certain key cities in person 
and telephone those nearby. In this way, 
they can contact each customer more fre- 
quently and at less expense. Learn before- 
hand of new building projects. Handle 
orders more promptly. Communicate 
with the home office on new developments 
accurately and without delay. 

A rubber footwear company co-ordinates 
its Key Town activities with the weather. 
Representatives maintain close contact with 
customers regularly in person. Then when 
stormy weather breaks, they immediately 
telephone, using Sequence Calling Lists to 
put the calls through in quick succession. 
The result is a rush of orders. 

The Key Town Plan can be custom-fitted 
to vour business. The local Bell Business 
Office will gladly have a representative 
show you how it will build business and 
cut selling costs. Telephoning is inexpen- 
sive. Typical station-to-station day rates: 
Philadelphia to New York, soc. Chicago 
to Seattle, $6.50. Atlanta to St. Louis, 
$1.95. For all inter-city business, the tele- 


phone is Quick... Effective . . . Convenient. 
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Are You Paying Tribute Money 
to the School of Hard Knocks? , 


SK many a successful business man 
what school he went to, and he will 
answer, with a touch of pride, “The 

School of Hard Knocks.” 

A wonderful institution, this School of Hard 
Knocks! No question but that it develops re- 
sourcefulness—persistence—and the spirit that 
wins. But have you ever reflected what a costly 
school it is—not merely to the man but to the 
company that employs him? 

“Get up a good ietter to the trade,”’ you say 
to a Hard Knocks department head. 

Maybe he writes a good one, maybe he doesn’t—but 
one thing you can be sure of: unless he has made a study 
of effective letter-writing, the letters he sends out over a 
period of time will show not more than 50% of their possible 
pulling power. 

Or, again—“‘Figure out a good cost system for me,” 
you say to a Hard Knocks bookkeeper. 

He knows the system you’ve been using—the system 
in force with Brown & Co., where he once worked—also 
the system employed by John Jones, his first boss. 4nd 
he gives you a system that apparently “works’—but if he 





had made a real study of cost accounting, he might easily, 
through simplification, through standardization of records 
and details, 
duced methods effecting economies that run into substan- 
tial savings. 

Perhaps you say to a Hard Knocks salesman, 


have saved you an extra employee—or intro- 


+e ‘ 
Go see 
Stebbins, and land this contract.” 
Mind you, he may get the business, but his chances are 


fully twice as good if he has plussed his natural aptitude 


with an earnest study of the principles and practices of 
modern salesmanship. 


Why Business Houses Profit Through La Salle-Trained Men 


It was with a view to save some of the needless 


“tribute money” which business was paying 


to inefficiency that La Salle Extension University was founded twenty-two years ago. 


You are accustomed, perhaps, to think of a 


“‘salary-raise’”’ as added overhead. You are 


therefore not overly impressed by the fact that La Salle training has added millions of dollars 


to men’s salaries. 


But why do La Salle-trained men obtain these 


‘raises’? Read the following statements— 


taken from thousands of similar statements in the files of La Salle—and you have your answer: 


“Your Traffic Management training supplied the knowledge 
that enabled me to appear with confidence before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as well as before every ratemaking 
committee and Classification committee in America. More im- 
Portant to my own Company is the fact that we have been able 
to reduce our freight item from four per cent of the gross sales 
to less than two = 8 ge cent.’ 
STORY, Traffic Manag 

PR... Seeding Machine =. "Tesinatichi, Ohio. 
“With the wholehearted support of the men, we have brought 
the shift from one of the least efficient to one of the most effi- 
cient, with an increase in production of 59 per cent. The men 


were disgusted, ready to quit; their earnings averaged 68 cents 
an hour—they average 08 cents now. Haven't had to fire a man. 


Prepare Now to Meet 


More and more the business houses of America are finding 
themselves confronted with the problem of maintaining 
and increasing profits in the face of intense competition. 
And plans toward this desired end, will resolve themselves 
into this—to increase the productiveness of the individual 
employee and particularly of the key men. 

La Salle offers a practical method which has repeatedly 
proved its worth in every business organization of any 


Have made 27 suggestions so far, totaling savings from $20 


to $75 daily.’’ 
j R. HOLLINGSWORTH, Foreman, Akron, Ohio. 


“Atleast 80 per cent of all who are taking the Chrysler- 
LaSalle Sales Course have already shown marked improvement 
and we have received hundreds of letters with reports of actual 
sales made as a direct result of knowledge the salesman had 
gained from this course. ** * * Perhaps the best indication of 
its effectiveness, however, is the fact that we are already con- 
sidering a similar course for the other Chrysler divisions.” 
J. W. FRAZER, General Sales Manager, 
Chrysler Sales Corporation, Detroit. 
From bis signed article in Sales Management of May 3, 1930. 


Increased Competition 


size in America. A method which is constantly revised 
and kept in closest touch with the problems and oppor- 
tunities of the new competition. 

Getting the facts about this up-to-date answer to the 
problem of employee development involves no obligation 
—and it offers you the prospect of a material improve- 
ment in your business. A letter will bring complete details 
of our new Cooperative Plan. Write for it—TODAY. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. R-196 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











‘Bae Transatlantic 


Vogueils ... 
The Leviathan! 


Step across that lustrous cloth of 
gold into the brilliant, exotic Club 
Leviathan ... dance ‘til dawn to a 


marvelous Ben Bernie dance or- 


chestra ... sit in rapture before first 
run “Talkies”... telephone home 
from the blue Atlantic ... read 


financial glad tidings on the black- 
board in brokerage offices which 
provide a continuous stream of 
quotations... play the hours away 
at golf, tennis, ping pong and shuf- 
fleboard ... cool your pulse in the 
gorgeous Pompeian Pool... dine of 
a cuisine that is an epicurean art 
... be serviced by a staff that is the 
last word in graciousness. Then, 
and then only, will you understand 
why those fashionables who are 
front page news go to Europe... 
on the magnificent LEVIATHAN, 
World's Largest Ship. 


UNITED 
STATES 
Lim E-S 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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“The Story of Man- 
kind” brought fame 
to the doorstep of 
Hendrik Willem Van 


Loon. 
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* 
Coming —In October 


College 


Why send son or daughter to college? If it’s just 
because other parents do, you’ve missed the point. 
Maybe you will not agree with Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, but you will have to admit there are 
jolts in his article in the October Rotarian. 


BRusimess 


Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, contributes 
another thoughtful interpretation of current trends 
and policies in business and industry to the Octo- 


| ber ROTARIAN. 


Baghdad! | 


Lillian Dow Davidson invades Sindbad’s home 
town and in her graphic style tells what she sees. 
It is one of the many stimulating articles that will 
appear in the next issue of— 





The Rotarian | 
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&.. RONALD LINDSAY, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.V.O., P.C., successor to 
Esme Howard as representative of the Court of Saint James at Washington, 
not a stranger there. 


member of the British Embassy staff. 


aristocracy, his lineage running back to 1143 A.D. 
Crawford, the 


statesman and, his friends say, 


The twenty-seventh Earl 


a “jolly good fellow.” His international diplomat 
back ground, his wide knowledge of North American affairs, and his friendline 
will make him a welcome addition to the political city on the Potomac. 


premier earl of Scotland, ts his brother. Sir Ronald is an ab 





Si 


From 1905 to 1907, and again in 1919 and 1920 he was 4 
He has been twice married, both times 
to Americans. Sir Ronald has an indubitable claim to membership in the British 
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By Bruce Barton 


ae a day in the research laboratories of the 

largest electrical company in the world. 

If two hundred years ago anybody had predicted 
the marvels that can be seen there to-day, the God- 
fearing citizens of the time would have burned him 
as a witch. 

For example, as you know, the metal radium is 
constantly giving off little particles which are called 
electrons. The electron is infinitely smaller than the 
atom. Indeed, the atom is a comparatively big propo- 
sition, a sort of universe with an infinite number of 
electrons flying around inside of it. 

Of course, neither the electron nor the atom can be 
seen by any instruments which we have yet devised. 
But listen to this! The scientists in that laboratory 
have rigged up a radio apparatus attached to a loud 
speaker, which is so delicate that it can detect the 
flight of electrons through the ether. 

I held the dial of my wrist watch against the micro- 
phone. The figures on the dial are radium coated. 
And I could hear the electrons pounding into the 
loud speaker like a shower of hailstones on a tin roof. 

On another floor I sat in front of a motion picture 
screen and saw talking movies of three great scientists 
of England, Sir Ernest Rutherford, Sir William 
Henry Bragg, and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Each one of them was photographed in his own 
laboratory. Each proceeded to perform certain ex- 
periments and explain them. 

It was thrilling to sit in the living presence of such 
men and to think how valuable those pictures will 
be to future generations. Suppose there had been a 
talking movie of Archimedes demonstrating the 
lever, or of Newton explaining the discovery of gravi- 

tation! 

But whai stirred me most was not the experiments 
which these men performed but the spirit of their 


talk. Sir Oliver Lodge, for example, picked up a 


Wise Men of Science 





















00 
tones on a tin roo}. 


“. . « like a shower of hails 


weight from his laboratory table and let it drop with 
a thud. 

“That experiment,” he said, “is the simplest that 
one could possibly perform and yet there is hardly 
an experiment about which we know less than ws 


do about that.” 


Ann, he added, “You are not to suppose that you 
understand things because you call them names.” 

He proceeded to talk about the mysterious proper 
ties of “empty space,” and he concluded with this 
paragraph. 

“If ever we find, as I think we are beginning to 
find, that life and mind need not be associated with 
matter but can inhabit empty space, then life will not 
be subject to the troubles of material organism and 
existence will be perpetual.” 

As contrasted with many of our smartest wise 
crackers who know everything, these wise men of 
science admitted frankly that we are only on the 
furthermost borderland of knowledge. And that any- 


thing is possible—even eternal life. 





(Copyright, 1920) 








Youth Pricks An 


By Edward A. Filene 


President, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


LVING advice to the young is an art which has 
been sadly overworked. It is the young who should 
advise the old, for the young are more in touch with 
new developments. Youth is living in the present: 
the majority of people past middle age do much of 
their living in a world which has passed away. I 
am not one of those who believe that people should 
be chloroformed at forty: I am simply observing 
that a large percentage of them act as if they were. 
It is to youth that we must look for advice, and 
for advance notices concerning the life which lies 
ahead of us. The older generation has its place, but 
it is the responsibility of the younger generation to 
keep the old folks in their proper place; and I have 
the honor to report that the younger generation is 
working at the job industriously. 

Our function, as I see it, is not to peddle out advice. 
It is not to tell young people what to do. Above all, 
it is not to tell them what to think. Our function, 
as I see it, is, rather, to compare notes with the 
younger generation—to go over with the youngsters 
the facts which the youngsters find—and to employ 
our powers of analysis, if we have any, to help them 
organize those facts into recognized truths. 

New facts will not upset any old truths—I think 
we may be fairly confident as to that—but there is 
always a danger that new truths will be obscured 
by too much attention to obsolete facts. Even the air- 
plane is not upsetting any truth about the stage- 
coach era; but too much attention to stage-coach 
technique might easily interfere with the progress 
of aviation. The great underlying truth about the 
airplane is that it goes places, and gets there quickly 
over routes that were never open to travel before. 


But that was equally true of the stage-coach. People 


of the stage-coach era were as speed-mad as the people 
of today. They did things and went places as quickly 
as they knew how. The essential difference between 
this and other ages is not one of materialism versus 
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Old Bubble 


Modern Youth asks not what 
Croesus said——but how he did it! 
says one of the world’s great mer- 
chants in an article characterized 
by its plain speaking. 


spirituality, nor of speed versus a leisurely, patient, 
and philosophical attitude, but a difference in what 
we are able to do. 

We may do things, however, without knowing how 
to do them. It is our human custom, in fact, to do 
things for a considerable time before we discover 
how: and in periods of very rapid transition, our 
pronouncements as to the how of our achievements 
should be received with considerable skepticism. The 
present is concededly such a period, and it has now 
become more absurd than ever for those who have 
become conspicuous in business to lay down rules 


for success. 


Quccess, however, is quite as desirable as it ever 
was, and the problem of a career is quite as pressing 
upon our youth. For a generation now, the supposed 
“leaders” in our commercial and industrial life have 
been besieged to disgorge their wisdom on the sub- 
ject; it being assumed generally, that people who did 
things must know how to do them: but their inspira- 
tional outpourings, and these sure-fire formulas for 
success, have in the main, I think, done more harm 
than good and I am glad to note that modern youth 
is becoming somewhat skeptical. It wants success as 
seriously as ever, but it seems to be more interested 
in how Croesus actually got his money, than in any 
platitudes the old gentleman himself may have 
uttered on the subject. 

This is a healthy, normal attitude. If success had 
generally been achieved by the “keys” which have 
been so generously broadcast, the present cynicism in 
regard to them would not have broken out. In the 
meantime, there has been no perceptible slackening 
of effort in the race for success, but the race has been 
rather complicated, not only by these sure-fire 
formulas which didn’t work, but by a sharp division 
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“What shall be my 
career?” he had to 
ask himself. “Shall I 
go in for honor and 
applause?” 





of opinion as to what success meant. The student 
entering college a generation ago, often had to choose 
his definition. 

“What shall be my career?” he had to ask him- 
self. “Shall I go in for honor and applause? If so, 
I may decide to enter political life. Or, shall I make 
it my goal to be as useful as I can be to my fellow- 
men? If so, I may become a physician or a clergy- 
man. Or, shall I go in for money and all the things 
that money can buy? If so, I may enter business.” 

Strange alternatives, were they not? Think of it! 
Think of having to choose between service and 
honor, or between usefulness and reward! But that 
was the way the world was put together then. There 
was a reason for it. There was an historic reason. 
There was a reason which dated back to the very 
beginnings of business. 


In order to find the reason, however, it is necessary 
to remember that the world, up until very recent 
years, was never organized for business. Business 
was just an invention. It was a discovery. It was 
one of those revolutionary discoveries, like the dis- 
covery of the use of fire, or the principle of the wheel, 
and it changed the whole face of the world. But it 
didn’t change the mind of the world—for a very long 
time. For the mind of the world was shaped about 
a very different institution; and I trust that my young 
readers will not suspect me of peddling advice when 
I review some of the facts connected with the institu 
tions in which people now live and move and have 
their being, and the ones from which the greater part 
of their thinking springs. 

The world, in those early days, was organized in 
families, and in small-communities. These families 








4 


and these small communities made a living for all 
their members, and they made it out of the very land 
on which they had squatted. They did not make a 
living out of business. Business was just a sideline. 
Business was the exchange of the surplus which one 
of those little groups might have produced, for the 
surplus in some other line, which some other com- 
munity had produced: and since there wasn’t much 


surplus, business did not cut much of a figure in life. 


a. THE family, everybody learned to work for 
everybody. In the family, people could be human. In 
the family, it was safe even to think of the other 
fellow’s interests: for the interests of every member 
ff the family depended not upon his own shrewdness, 
but upon the advancement of the family of which he 
was a meinber; and this enlisted even one’s personal 
ambitions in the service of the whole group. 

For thousands of years of human history this 
family and small-community life constituted about 
all the life there was. Out of this family, which did 
not exist for any particular member, but for the wel- 
fare of all, came our most inspiring human religions, 


human _ philoso- 


our greatest 
phies, our highest human ideals, 
but it never occurred to people 
that the 


which had made the family so 


generally principle 
effective could be applied to re- 
lations outside the family; and 
so long as the relations outside 
the family were insignificant, it 
wasn’t necessary for the world- 
at-large that this truth should 
dawn. 

In dealing with other families, 
then, the principles of the 
family were laid aside. Getting 
the best of another family, in 
fact, seemed to be the thing to 
do. If one could exchange some- 
thing valueless for something 
very valuable, he built up his 
own family’s finances and he 
could parade as an excellent 
family man. It might not be 
difficult, in fact, to find excel- 
lent family men today—men 
who love their children dearly, 
and are perfectly faithful to 
their wives—who still seem to 
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be operating in business on this old pirate principle. 
Trade expanded. It expanded seemingly not b 
cause people wanted it to expand, but because so 
many families discovered that it was more economica 
in the end to exchange some things that they had 
for things which other families had than it was to 
try to live completely on their own products. 

This story of trade expansion is really the politica 
history of the world. Trade routes were established 
and it was necessary that they be fortified; for trade 
was the game of getting the best of the other fellow, 
and that game always has meant war. The one pea 
possible was an armed peace—a peace enforced by 
some power big enough to bully all competitors 
the Roman Empire, for instance, and all later mani 
festations of Imperialism. 

These states did not know that they arose in 
answer to the demands of trade. People have to do 
things a long time before they know what they are 
doing. It was sensed intuitively, however, among all 
people throughout almost all history, that business, 
while it was a necessary part of human living, was 
a rather dirty and contemptible [Cont'd on page 61 | 


“Mass production means nothing more than carrying on an enterprise for 


the benefit of the masses.” 
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Civilization is forever 
etching Matterhorns 
on Man’s_ horizon. 
Yo accept their chal- 


lenge, says the New 





Humanism, is to en- 
rich personality. 


Illustrations by 
Frederick B. Carpenter 






































We Live to Achieve! 


By Lewis Worthington Smith 


AN emerged from savagery when he began 
making patterns. Making patterns and making 
things by patterns has increasingly been his business 
ever since. 

It is his business now, though in our day a lively 
protest has been raised against many patterns of our 
fathers. 

Nature, of course, was the first pattern-maker, but 
man has persistently refused to surrender uncondi- 
tionally to her blind-ways-of-doing. Indeed, this 


unquenchable independence 


cerned with man as a pattern-maker. It is a cardinal 
doctrine of this thought movement that man should 
function as man. 

The bee in the hive works to a pattern, but he does 
not consciously design it. The pattern is nature’s. 
It is amazing that the bee stores up honey from the 
flower-wealth of summer in anticipation of the dearth 
of winter. How he works in blind preparation for 
an evil day to come is a wonder and a mystery, but 
it would be absurd to think that he does this as a 
man creates a skyscraper or a wrist-watch. 

The New Humanism accepts this distinction as 
fundamental to its whole conception of man’s activi- 


ties without and within the 





of man is what most dis- 
tinguishes him from other 
animals and marks his supe- 
riority over them. 

To take a pattern from yes- 
terday, to refine it in the heat 
of experience, to fashion from 
it a new way of doing for 
tomorrow—that is character- 
istic of man. The New Hu- 
manism is primarily con- 





social order. It is human to 
have a purpose and to try to 
To the New Hu- 


manist it is obvious that one 


achieve it. 


arrives at a goal only by em- 
ploying means toward that 
end. Those 


means shape 


themselves into a pattern for 





action. 
A man does not become a 
gentleman or maintain him- 
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self as one by taking the way of least resistance. The 
steam engine, the telephone, the radio were not pro- 
duced by a chance coming together of atoms. As 
manufactured articles, based on the original inven- 
tion, they do not come about so now. They must be 
the should 


patterned into existence. If patterns 


be lost, only great 


constructive geniuses, 
supremely gifted with 
a feeling for patterns, 
could reproduce those 
vital factors of modern 
civilization. 

The New 


ism is primarily con- 


Human- 


cerned with social 


evaluations and their 


consequences in con 
duct. This is a matter 
of reciprocal social rec 
ognitions and of the 


will to social 


accept 
obligations as part of a 
pattern designed by 
man for the enlarging 
of his facilities and the 
fulfilling of his more deeply realized desires. The 
movement in which this tendency of thought has 
gained momentum is far removed from the realistic 
drift toward naturalism and the feeling that man, 
as a part of nature, can do no more than act out his 
nature blindly responsive to impulse and passion. 
The New Humanism is a reaction of protest against 
this abdication of our human place in the order of 


nature, 


Th naturalistic interpretation of man and his 
mode of relating himself to his outer world is theo- 
retically a denial of his inner controls. If man is like 
an animal in this respect, as in others, he can indi- 
vidually neither originate a pattern nor translate one 
into any material or social form. 

What man cannot do as an individual, he can do 
even less as part of an organized agency. The wider 
the spread of a cooperative activity the more must 
that activity go forward toward the filling out of a 
pattern. Without a pattern to follow, individual 
members of a group, whether it be a Rotary club or a 
fraternity or a state, will almost certainly go counter 
to other members. The group becomes then, not a 
group, but a chaos, and meritorious achievement 
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of any sort thereupon resolves itself into a pur 
matter of chance. 

A number of results flow from this naturalist 
assumption that human and non-human are of th 
same stuff, are alike subject to the drive of what 
external and are equally incapable of moulding |i! 
One of th 
results is the fading out of : 
sponsibility. When human co: 


to a pattern. 


duct is conceived of only as ; 
mal conduct, any insistence that 
it shall shape itself in agreement 
with a norm of manners. 
whether dictated by a feeling 
for decency or beauty is more 
less absurd. Those who think of 
human conduct as only o: 
phase of animal conduct smil 
at such insistence. 

Now, it is because the do 
trine of naturalism has had this 
consequence in character and 
has contributed incalculably t 
some social disintegrations that 
New Humanism as 
movement 


the 
counter is of vital 
current interest throughout the world. 

The New Humanism is a movement in philosophy 
and letters, but it is also a movement in life. It puts 
emphasis upon the human, who, when he learned 
that he possessed flexible thumbs and forefingers, 
began making things. The first stone axe, chipped 
out patiently and when it was done recognized but 
uncertainly as a thing of use, was a model for another 
of its kind. A way-of-doing had come into existence, 
and man was henceforth to be a patterning animal. 
He was by that accomplishment different from all 
other animals. Through thousands of years he has 
been making that difference greater and greater. 

The sense of power that has so increasingly filled 
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bjs consciousness has made him more and more a 
onstructing force on the planet. Finally, he makes 





atterns for microscopes by which he can examine 
things infinitely small, and patterns for telescopes 
» which he can look out into the infinity of space. 
His ways-of-doing for material things reach an in 
lculable number. Month by month that number 
1s additions that give employment to a substantial 
rroup of persons in the patent offices of the world 
ind to lawyers who make it their sole or chief busi- 


ess to protect the designers of these patterns. 


Fr VEN more important for human happiness are 
the social patterns that man has designed. It is in 
these that the New Humanism is most interested. 
[hey are the highest guarantee that homo sapiens, 
whatever road he has come to his preéminence 
mong animals, is separated from all the others by 
: impossible gulf as a maker and again and again a 
maker of patterns. He has substituted conscious 
processes for instinctive and. unconscious processes. 
He has established scales of evaluation for countless 
forms of social organization and modes of conduct. 
He has a basis for selection when confronted by a 
variety of new offerings. 
Moreover, he can project his sense of values into 
the field of the abstract, wherein his judgment is 
unswayed by considerations of personal gratification 
1 fear. He can say that one thing is good and that 
another is bad. It is immaterial whether the judg- 
ment that he pronounces is valid or not. The prime 
fact is that he is able to apply a pattern of values. 
This puts man in a position to shape his own conduct 
rationally and to make rational demands for the con- 
duct of others. Further, it not only enables him to 
ultivate the judgment that he so exercises in decid- 
ing what is good or bad, but it also in some degree 
forces him to that activity of his intellectual faculties. 
While in the first place this exercise of 
judgment is only the application of an old 
pattern to the thing or to the mode of con- 
duct to be evaluated, it soon becomes a test- 
ing by differing mental patterns of others. 
The variations may, of course, be either for 


the better or for the worse. What is im- 
portant is that they open the door to prog- 
ress, to wider fields of activity, and to the } 


fuller mastery of the means of happiness. 

In the program of New Humanism, the 
mastery of the means of happiness is to be 
attained less through the evolution of physi- 








cal than that 
of social pat- 
terns. In- 
creasingly 
man is and 
must be a so- 
cial animal. 


He 


escape from 


cannot 





his fellows. 
He cannot ig- 
nore the relations between himself and others. When 
with his hands he learned to shape something that 
had not been shaped by any one before, he was on 
the road to that interchange of commodities and 
ideas that is inseparable from civilization. This inter 
change is unknown below the human level. 

It introduces two important factors of human 
development: competition and cooperation. Co- 
operation leads almost inevitably to the growth of a 
code of manners, that is, of forms of conduct, accept 
able and agreeable to others. Competition calls fo: 


the continual improvement of patterns. 


qx A body of men working together there is an 
incentive to the elimination of what to any member 
of the group may be coarse and offensive, toward, 
indeed, the characteristics of restraint and the ideals 
of self-control that mark the gentleman. For the in 
dividual worker who is competing with other work 
ers there is an incentive toward a finer craftsmanship. 
As a trader he must also cultivate the courtesies that 
are ingratiating and that help him to market his 
products. They lead toward the refinements that 
are even more vitally a part of civilized life than 
its motor-cars or its department stores packed with 
luxuries. 

In emphasizing these things the New Humanism 
is a movement, not of negation, however 
much its insistence upon measure and self 
control may look like that, but of affirma 
tion. It believes that it is well for a man to 
be a gentleman, but it insists not so much 
that he shall be that, or a cavalier, or a puri- 
tan, or a reclaimer of waste worlds so much 
as it contends that these are possibilities 
that have come to him in his evolution out 
of the brute. 

The New Humanist prefers to go forward 
in a fellowship of endeavor, leaving his 


regrets behind. 
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Thirty Years of Looking Up 


By William Lyon Phelps 


“Look up, not down.’—E. E. Hate, a Clergyman. 


i. GOLF were only a spiritual game, we should 
all master it easily. It is as natural to look up in golf as 
it is for the owers-to turn toward the sun. We know 
that King David was a rotten golf player, however 
successful he may have been in other enterprises; for 
he said, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.” The veriest tyro in golf 
could have told him that the last place to look for 
help in golf is toward the hills. 

The great- poet, Robert Browning, knew more 
about golf than King David. Among his many refer- 
ences to the game, I will mention only two; the first 
shows he had often missed a short putt, with the 
usual disastrous consequences: 


Oh, the little more, and how much it 1s! 
And the little less, and what worlds awey! 


That eloquent remark came out of the bitterness of 


his soul. 

Browning had also evidently often had the tragic 
experience, so familiar to every player, of trying to 
make a nice approach-shot to the green, and then, 
looking up, foozling his ball into the nearest bunker. 
No one has ever more poetically or more dramatically 
described this anticlimax: 

For, looking up, aware I somehow grew, 

‘Spite of the dusk, the plain had given place 

All round to mountains—with such name to grace 
Mere ugly heights and heaps now stolen in view. 
How thus they had surprised me,—solve it, you! 
How to get from them was no clearer case. 


Yet half I seemed to recognize some trick 

Of mischief happened to me, God knows when— 
In a bad dream perhaps. Here ended, then, 
Progress this way. When, in the very nick 

Of giving up, one time more, came a click 

As when a trap shuts—you're inside the den! 


Although David seems to have been ignorant of 
golf, there are many references to the difficulties of 
the game in the Bible. Ananias and Sapphira each 


When a man gets a golf ball 
into his head, anything might 
happen. A Yale professor here 
chats learnedly of what he has 
telt, seen and heard on and off 


the links. 


had a good brassy lie, and lay dead. Toward the end 
of the first century of our era, there were many who 
cheated at golf, and they were warned of punish 
ment. The book of the Revelation distinctly says that 
among those who will not be admitted into paradis 
is “whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.” 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast; but | 
often wonder if we should not be happier at golf if 
we were convinced pessimists—that is, if we neve 
expected to make a good shot. One of the wisest of 
Rotarians, George Bassett of New Haven, has pub 
licly declared that he carries only three clubs, one fo: 
the tee, one for the fairway, and one for the green; 
and that they are respectively a Slicer, a Topper, and 
a Misser. 

These three clubs are used more often by the vast 
majority of players than any other implements; and 
yet most of us, despite the lessons of experience, are 
actually disappointed whenever we make a bad shot. 


Wy is it that we are so enraged when we foozle 
the ball? Why are we surprised? Instead of being 
shocked and astonished when we dub the ball, we 
ought to be amazed when we make a good shot. Al! 
our companions are. Possibly if we could start out 
without any hope or any expectation of success, it 
would be better for our nerves, and possibly for our 
game. 

Golf, like everything else, is both good and evil. 
It is not at all certain that the world in general 1s 
better because of this game. Sometimes I think it 
was invented by the devil in one of his most inspired 
moments. I know it can be played by the aged and 
by children; but it is often bad both for their char 
acter and for their health. 


It is probable that golf has done more to increase 
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profanity than any other thing; just as it has been 
and is the most efficient enemy of church-going. 
When I hear a man say it is better for his health and 
his character to spending Sunday morning on the 
links rather than in church, I know he isa hypocrite. 
One man actually told me he got nearer to God on 
the links than in church; to which I replied that he 
certainly heard His name oftener. 


A; TO its effect on the health. My friend, A. K. 
Merritt, remarked, “How often, after a hard morn- 
ing’s work in the office, you come out to the links 
with a bad headache, and feeling mean. After eight- 
een holes, you go home, feeling a darn sight worse.” 

Many nerve specialists will give advice on golf 


according to what they understand the temperament 


of their patients to be. Some men who are suffering 
from overwork at their business occupation are ear- 
nestly recommended to play golf. Others who are 
suffering from nerves because they play golf are told 
to quit the game absolutely. A physician who 
thought golf did me no good sent me a clipping from 


a comic paper containing the following dialogue: 


A. “Playing golf every day keeps me fit.” 

B. “Fit for what?” 

C. “Fit to play more golf.” 

But it does no more good to advise a confirmed 
golf-player to stop playing than it does to advise a 


confirmed drunkard to stop drinking. 








“T was brought up by my father and mother in a religious atmosphere... . 1 
formed the habit of looking up while still a child; and I shall never recover from 


the effects of early training.” 


Whatever advice they may give, the great nerve 
specialists disagree on a subject of quite general in- 
terest—is it better for the health when playing golf 
to get into a fearful rage, throw the clubs around, 
and curse horribly, or is it better to suppress every 
imprecation, say nothing, and thus practice self- 
control ? 

I have myself only one answer to this mooted ques- 
tion. I have in mind two of my friends with whom I 
used to play golf, and who are no longer in the land 
of the living. One of them apparently could not con- 
trol his temper; he roared out his woes to the cir- 
cumambient air; and he did this so often that the 
game certainly injured his health and shortened his 
life somewhat. 

The other was a man ruled apparently by com- 
mon-sense. I have never seen a more magnificent 
exhibition of calm. His opponent would miss a putt 
and begin to curse wildly. This gentleman would 
invariably remark placidly, “Now just wait until I 
have made my shot, and then you may go ahead and 
swear all you like.” Then he played his game with 
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quiet deliberation, 
But he became incu: 
ably insane. 

My answer to this 
question is therefore, 
if you shriek and 
curse wildly, that 
bad for your health: 
and if you don't 
shriek and curse 
wildly, that is also 
bad for your health. 

For busy men, who 
have to be at their 
place of business both 
morning and _after- 
noon, the best time to 
play golf is at noo 
provided they a1 
near enough to a 
links to reach it by 
automobile in twenty 
minutes. It is better 
to carry a couple of 
sandwiches, eat them 
en route or while 
dressing in the club 
house, play golf for 
an hour, than it is to 
go toa city club, eat too much for lunch, and talk and 
think business. Furthermore, if one has played badly, 
one forgets it in the afternoon work at business. One 
does not take it out on the family at dinner and have 


a bad night. 


Tez is a professorial friend with whom I have 
a keen rivalry at golf. If I succeed in beating him, 
he suffers from a depression so profound that I am 
sorry for his family. I can hear him soliloquizing 
even when I fortunately cannot catch the exact 
words. His wife tells me she is usually sitting in an 
upper room looking out of the window when he re- 
turns to his house from a game of golf. He never has 
to tell her whether he has won or lost. As he steps 
out of the car in front of the house, she sees his face, 
and she knows. 

Some years ago, he was so confident of beating 
me in a 36-hole match, that he offered to eat and 
swallow Tennyson’s poem, “Crossing the Bar,” if 
he were defeated. Why he selected this particular 
lyric I cannot say, except [Continued on page 54| 
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The Vanishing Beggars 


By William F. 4cDermott 


| = a bankruptcy sale in the offing. The 
firm of Beggar and Grafter, retail and wholesale char- 
ity fakers, is going under. Owing to a general de- 
cline in business its assets and accounts are being 
liquidated. The exact date of closing out will be de- 
termined by the concern’s chief patron, John Citizen. 

This announcement of the impending demise of a 
big industry—not listed, however, in the Who’s Who 
or What’s What of business—must not be heralded as 
necessarily immediate. A great and 
voing enterprise, listing in the United 
States alone perhaps a quarter of a 
million share-holders who get divi- 
dends on a capital of nil, isn’t taking 
to the ash-heap without a struggle. 
But the fact is that the fine art of beg- 
ging is gradually losing out to the 
fine art of philanthropy and the still 
finer art of common-sense. 

No one knows exactly how much 
those twin pickpockets, the street- 
beggar and the fake charity promoter, 
manage to filch from the world’s 
pocketbook in the course of a year, 
but the estimate for the United States 
is $250,000,000! Of this, the tincup 
specialist grabs off about $150,000,000 
while the organized charity grafter 
must be content with an insignificant 
$100,000,000. While begging cannot 
be called one of the billion-dollar in- 
dustries, if a genius could corner it 
and run it on a ten-per-cent commis- 
sion basis, a year’s garner would 
make him a multi-millionaire. This 
money tossed out the window would 
build and endow a Yale and a Har- 
vard each year and then leave 
enough to keep a few people out of 
the poorhouse. 

The beggar, who by virtue of his 
greater numbers and larger income is 





senior member of the firm, is by no means the simple, 
patient, trusting soul he looks to be when he pitifully 
thrusts his lead pencil or shoe strings at you. Perhaps 
you visualize starving children leaning upon his 
crutch with him or babes drinking milk from the 
same cup into which your dime or quarter goes rat 

tling. Better stay around awhile. The chances are 
that when he thinks no one is looking, the crutch will 
be folded up under the coat, the empty sleeve will be 
filled, or the dark glasses will be re 

moved the better to see. 

A glance through the news col 
umns of recent months reveals some 
illuminating examples. Four bogus 
“legless” cripples in Chicago, travel- 
ling to and from their posts by taxi, 
were picked up by the police on a 
Saturday night and were found to 
have nearly $100 in their pockets, just 
half an hour’s collection. 

In Omaha, Nebraska, a “blind” 
pencil-seller was found to own a pros. 
perous rooming-house. Research stu- 
dents from a leading university found 
panhandlers making as high as $200 
a day. A palsied subway “specialist” 
in New York City was discovered to 


have $40,000 in first mortgages. 


The beggars are gradually vanish- 
ing because John Citizen is beginning 
to see through their devices and to 
realize that his money is for the most 
part being wasted. Yet, even as he re- 
fuses alms, he is as like as not to be 
stricken with a qualm of conscience. 
Perhaps, he says to himself, this fel- 
low is genuine after all and is in great 
need and I am selfishly refusing to 
take a chance on him. What is John’s 
alternative ? 

Well, he has one and it is a good 





16 


one. It automatically sifts the worthy from the 
crooked and puts them in the way for permanent 
improvement. It takes little time and little or no 
money and is effective. 

Every city, large and small, has some sort of a 
clearing-house of information concerning social 
agencies, hospitals, relief societies, and institutions 
and organizations for human 
helpfulness. Chicago, for in- 
stance, has more than two hun- 
dred such, all accredited and 
covering almost completely the 
field of human need or afflic- 





tion. Its Council of Social Agen- 
cies can locate instantly the 





place where help can be secured 
for any type of trouble. Any one 
of its members, whether it be a 
hospital, the charities, the Sal- 
vation Army, or an institutional 
church, can furnish the address. 

Let John 
himself with a bit of this information. Then he can 


Citizen forearm 

give to any panhandler the information where the 
latter can get help of a permanent kind. If John 
wants to go one step further, he can offer to take him 
there personally. 

The best charity is that which helps a man to help 
himself. In more than fifty American cities, for in- 
stance, are Goodwill Industries, which care for crip- 
pled, homeless, sick, and disabled men and women. 
They take them in without question, give them im- 
mediate care, and then help them to rehabilitation 
wherever possible. Even the disabled are given some 
work to maintain their self-respect. Last year the In- 
dustries did about $1,000,000 business in discarded 
furniture and clothing by repairing and selling to the 
poor. Two-thirds of this amount was paid out in 
wages. Hundreds were given the start to self-support. 

Many such institutions issue books of relief tickets 
without cost to citizens. When a beggar or pan- 
handler accosts a prospective almsgiver, the latter, 
satisfied with the former’s worthiness, signs one of 
the certificates entitling the holder to a night’s lodg- 
ing, breakfast, and other benefits. The nominal cost 
is later collected from the citizen. As a matter of fact, 
so few of the beggars are sincere that seldom are the 
certificates presented at the institutions at all. 

Beggars offer one of the most difficult problems 
policemen have, and all because of apathy or mis- 
understanding on the part of the public. Policemen 
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do not relish the job of handling beggars, according 
to veteran Sergeant “Johnny” Howe, of the Chicago 
force. 

“A policeman would rather handle a dangerous 
hold-up man than a professional beggar,” he says, 
“because the latter on being arrested is very loud and 
abusive, and often gets the crowd with him. One of 
our worst cases was a fellow named 
Ryan who lost an arm and a leg while 
in the penitentiary doing time for bur- 
glary. His appearance was such that a 
steady stream of change and bills was 
dropping into his hat. He always had a 
‘lookout’ who kept him informed of 
the coming of the police. Ryan is now 
back in the ‘big house’ after being 
caught with several other bandits in a 
robbery. In spite of his handicap, he 
shot the motormeter off the police car 
before he was arrested.” 

But the police alone can’t solve the 
problem of the beggars. Their support 
has got to be cut off before they will disappear. It 
comes around again, therefore, to John Citizen and 
his job of refusing the beggar’s plea. It is going to be 
hard for John to do this. He’s been getting an emo 
tional satisfaction out of tossing a dime into the 
beggar’s hat or tincup and it is something he doesn’t 
like to give up. It requires a minimum of effort and 
no investigation and satishes the human craving to 
do something for someone else. 


Warn he fully sees the light of modern philan- 
thropy and sets out to follow it, John Citizen is going 
to find himself on a mighty interesting trail. For 
one thing, the foggy notion that efficiency is incom- 
patible with zeal and sentiment is going to lift. The 
public mind has too long been clouded with the idea 
that sympathy was the only thing necessary in charity. 
Yet unbridled sympathy has been found to be more 
than a vice—very often it is a curse. It must be tem- 
pered with judgment, expert knowledge, and occa- 
sionally sternness. 

The refusal to give to an unknown mendicant 
should be followed by the refusal to contribute to an 
unknown or unendorsed philanthropy, no matter 
how high-sounding the name or how strong the pres- 
sure. There are plenty of fake charity promoters who 
are willing to launch anything promising big finan- 
cial returns. That the spirit of sweet charity should 
become the prey of the unscrupulous is not surprising 
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when it is realized that in the United States it is a 
billion-dollar enterprise. 

In six years, 1922~7, Americans have given $12,128,- 
240,000 to philanthropic causes of all sorts. In 1928 
the total was $2,330,600,000. The nation’s generosity 
has steadily-increased, for the 1922 total was only 
$1,787,760,000. Some time ago Public Welfare Com 
missioner Bird S. Coler, of New York, estimated that 
$100,000,000 is collected yearly in the United States 
by bogus charity promoters. 

The favorite fakes of recent years have been in the 
name of religion and patriotism. The fact that the 
American people give more than a billion dollars a 
year to the church and its allied causes shows that 
they are more responsive to this appeal than any 
other. People naturally hesitate to start an investiga 
tion of any cause which has a religious name tacked 
onto it, so the charity crook considers this field an 
“easy mark.” Likewise, anything with the name of 
“World War” attached to it is looked upon as sacred 
and the public pocketbook is automatically opened. 
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Federating of uplift agencies and cooperation with 


ge 
state and city public-welfare departments, chamber 

of commerce and business organizations have in 
many American cities sifted the true from the false. 
John Citizen should have in his office a printed list of 
the accredited charitable organizations of his com 
munity. Then, when he turns down an appeal from 
an unknown agency, he has the satisfaction of know- 
ing he has not helped perpetuate one that is fraudu 


l-nt, unworthy, or needless. 


H. CAN be assured, on the other hand, that the 
beneficiary of his generosity under these arrange 
ments meets all of the following conditions: it is 
incorporated as not for profit; has a responsible and 
satisfactory local management; has administrative or 
board meetings at least four times a year; is doing a 
work whose value is commensurate with the amount 
of money expended ; cooperates with other charitable 
institutions in promoting efficiency and in preventing 
duplication of service; fills a need not already met 
by an existing organization; uses approved 
methods in raising funds; and has an annual 
audit by public accountants. 

Would John ask more than that of his own 
store, firm, or factory? It is the assurance of 
honesty and effective service. It has resulted 
in the rooting out of a horde of small and 
weak institutions and organizations carrying 
on a guerilla warfare against poverty, disease, 
and other social ills, paying out a lot of money 
to get a little bit done. It has eliminated com 
petition to a large degree and encouraged 
intensive, permanent labors. 


The result has been all to the good for 


‘sara 


charities and business men alike. Honest and 


effective philanthropies have secured the 


MDa 


backing of leading business men and con- 
cerns. The latter, assured that their money 
was being rightly used, began to enlarge their 
contributions. The national system is being 
cleared of unhealthy elements, with the result 
that new vigor and new aims are at hand. 
Needed and efficient philanthropy is operat- 
ing on a larger scale than ever before known 
in history. The $5,000,000,000 annual charity 
budget is in sight. 

All this is of tremendous concern to the 
man in the street. If he were to follow his 
gift as applied by scientific philanthropy he 


would be amazed [Continued on page 58| 











The Slow -Cure for 


Unemployment 


By Angus Watson 


HEN bread and soup queues overflow side- 
streets of the cities, it is the custom of men to wail 
vehemently for speedy governmental relief in the 
sacred name of “emergency.” 

That is the condition today. The British unem- 
ployment registry, for the first time in almost a 
decade, exceeds two million, and in Germany, the 
United States and elsewhere, growing ranks of the 
jobless cause grave concern. 

And the “Godsakers,” as a novelist has aptly 
labelled those petulant spirits who forever are crying 
“For God’s sake let’s do something,” 
premiers and presidents a variety of carmine-hued 


press upon 


relief schemes. 
But their clamor should not for one moment inter- 
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Illustrations by 
Frederick B. Carpenter 


A successful English industrialist 
reveals how, when jobs are plenti- 
ful, he builds up workman resist- 
ance to labor ills that result from 


slack ccasons. 


rupt the serious effort of public-minded business men 
to work out practices that treat not symptoms but the 
causes of unemployment ills. 

Emergencies must always be met with expedient 
action. That is true. But it is equally true that if 
intelligence and good-will were blended in proper 
proportions before the crisis came, its distress graph 
would be noticeably flattened. 

To solve any problem, facts are a prerequisite. But 
facts alone are not enough. With them, as Henry 
Ford has recently put it, must go vision, which I take 
to mean nothing at all but a guiding prin- 
ciple of values in terms of human wel- 
fare. Social workers call it altruism. 
Rotarians lean to the word service. 
But, it is gratifying to record that hard- 
headed business men, who like Janus 
look to both the past and the future, 
are coming more and more to give it 
the plain name of common-sense. 
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The realization has dawned that “He profits most 
who serves best.” Many employers, imbued with this 
idea, are working upon the belief that labor has a 
right to regular, continuous, and healthful employ- 
ment, a fair remuneration for work done, and some 
kind of stake in the enterprise itself to which they 
have devoted, loyally and enthusiastically, their skill 
and their brawn. 

These objectives may sound Utopian, 
but wise heads believe that only as they 
are realized will men and women be 
freed from that hideous fear of jobless 
months and a poverty-bent old age. 
General market condi- 
tions which are deter- 
mined by factors be- 
yond the control of the 
individual employer, 
account for much un- 
employment. But not 
all of it. And wise man- 
agement of industries 
and distributing agen- 
cies can go far in dull- 
ing the edge of labor 
crises. 

The simplest method 
is to avoid temporary 
increases of staffs until 


a! 
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the employer is satisfied 


. 4 


that such additions are 
likely to be permanent, 
or avoid the temporary 
reduction of help in slack periods. Stability is the 
desideratum. 

The method found satisfactory in our own fac- 
tories, is to adopt a period of overtime as an alterna- 
tive to engaging new employees when business is 
good. After this has been continued for a month or 
two, temporary workers are hired. They are not 
transferred to the permanent staff until there is a 
reasonable probability of there being steady work for 
them. 

Every employer knows there is nothing more un- 
settling to business morale than to have to pay off 
workers who have regarded their places as perma- 
nent. This step should be taken only as a final expe- 
dient, and after every other method has failed. Our 
plan of avoiding it, of course, does little to solve the 
problem of national employment. It does, however, 
provide a certain sense of security for our own em- 








ployees and perhaps contributes a bit of stability to 
the general labor market. If all concerns were to 
adopt such a program, some improvement in the 
general tone of employment might conceivably 
result. 

Labor, the newer school of industrialists is coming 
to believe, is more than a commodity. It is flesh and 
blood, joy and sorrow, ambition and disappointment 
—in short, human beings. And healthy, contented 


Health 


contentment are being recognized by 


workmen do the finest work. and 
the enlightened employer 
today as his capi- 
tal. It is his duty 
and to his advan- 
tage to satisfy him- 
self that 
thing that hu- 


every- 


manly can be done 
1s being exerted to 
preserve the health 
and to promote the 
morale of his 
workmen. 

Many European 
employers believe 
a that it is wise, for 

phe this reason, to vary 


cs routine work with 
periodic shifts 
from job to job. It 
is not difficult to 
organize for this 
providing it is steadily maintained as an objective. 

In the United States, however, the general feeling 
is that this is unnecessary if hours are shortened and 
Efh- 


ciency, it is held, is greatly increased by the “belt- 


health conditions are compensatingly high. 


line assembly” system, where to each man is given 


some specific task to be repeatedly performed. 


Wces have an important bearing upon unem- 


ployment.. In England, remuneration for other than 
executive labor is largely controlled by the trades- 
unions or by tradeboard acts. A well-managed busi- 
ness that carefully eliminates every item of waste, 
however, can generally afford to pay a slightly higher 
scale to the employee than the fixed wage. 

This should be given in the form of additional 
holiday time, or benefits which will be available alto- 
gether apart from health insurance, in the event of 
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the employee being laid off for a long period of 
sickness. The wise business man gradually builds up 
a reserve fund for this purpose so that workers may 
receive special surgical, medical, or convalescent 
treatment without cost to themselves. A contributory 
or noncontributory pensions scheme will also do a 
great deal to alleviate the problem of old-age un- 
employment. 

For twenty years we have had a “prosperity- 
sharing scheme” in our own business. It has brought 
the satisfying knowledge of having helped many 
employees banish the fear of a penniless old age. Not 
the least of the benefits of our plan is the improve- 
ment in morale of the workers. With worry re- 
moved, they are left free to devote more energy to 
their tasks. 

In the two decades that we have been sharing 
profits with employees, we have distributed some 
£,40,000 ($200,000). Our scheme does not involve 
immediate cash payments. Rather, we give fully paid- 
up insurance policies which mature at the end of 
twenty years. These policies are non-negotiable, but 
the company Joans money on them when an em- 


ployee finds himself in need of cash. 


Too often industrialists think they chief respon- 
sibility is to the inactive capitalist and share-holder 
who has supplied the money for the enterprise, over- 
looking the right of labor to participate in the wealth 
it has helped produce. Such a policy is short-sighted. 
The business world is tardily learning the lesson that 
a labor population having but a low margin between 
wages and the necessities of life cannot purchase 
many automobiles, homes, or books, and when de- 
pression comes has but a limited surplus to tide over 
a break in employment. 

Capital is entitled to a rate of return commensurate 
with the risk run. This is recognized, for money has 
a price-value as has sugar or coal. Gild-edge securi- 
ties now yield five per cent, while industrial securi- 
ties of the same category such as debentures make six 
to seven per cent. It would appear reasonable that 
the ordinary inactive capitalist should be entitled to 
from eight to ten per cent on his investment, but no 
more. 

The wise industrialist does not attempt to return 
to the inactive capitalist more than such a limited 
dividend. Beyond that, any margin should be made 
a reserve for the further development of the enter- 
prise. When the reserve has reached a point that gives 
reasonable security for the immediate future, the 
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common method is to take up the surplus by the 
issuance of bonus stock to stockholders, or to increase 
the capitalization and sell new shares. 

I have always regarded these methods of disposing 
of surplus profits as both foolish and immoral. Cap; 
tal is not entitled to the whole of these reserves. At 
least a portion of them belong to labor, which assisted 
in their creation. 

Some industrialists partially recognize this respon 
sibility to labor by giving shares to employees. This 
does not seem to be a satisfactory procedure. It intro 
duces a speculative element which may easily become 
dangerous. Again, an employee may die or retire. 
The scrip then goes to other persons who have no 
interest in the success of the enterprise. 

In our own case, we have tried to solve the problem 
by setting aside a proportion of our ordinary capital 
in the shape of a trust. Against this we issue shares 
which have no capital value, but which have th 
same dividends as do the ordinary shares. This stock 
is distributed among employees who have done supe- 
rjor work and are therefore, in our opinion, entitled 
to special benefits. 

This scheme may not be ideal, but it recognizes the 
principle that surplus profits, after they have provided 
adequate reserves, become the joint property of cap 


ital and labor. 


FEconomisrs sometimes argue that after a 
fair return has been earned on the capital and equit- 
able wages have been paid to labor, further fruits 
belong to the consumer. This, they hold, should be 
reflected in lower prices for the commodity. Per- 
sonally, I have never felt this contention to be neces- 
sarily sound. The consumer is under no compulsion 
to purchase. If he is dissatisfied with what he gets, 
he need not buy again. But with capital and labor, 
it is different. They are giving of their 


savings and their energy to an ad- " 

venture from which they “es i 
mn Gu eS J 
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Modern Spain is rebelling 
at the over-romantic role 
forced her by 
zealous fictionists and 
light-opera composers. 


u p on 


“. . . that black-eyed, 
passionate lady must 
yield the spotlight to 
the sefiorita who. . . 
drives her own car.” 








From a patnting by William M. Chase 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art- 


Adios Carmen, Says Spain 


By -M. A. Edwards 


Qos is tired of the romantic rdéles she has 
been given in the drama of the races. She longs for 
another part and does not care what it is, just so it 
is not that flirtatious lady with the carnation between 
her teeth and the dagger in her garter, or the glitter- 


ing toreador in his red satin cape. 
The Spaniard is fond of his bullfight, and the click 


of the castanet is music to his ears. But he does not 
want emphasis to be placed on these things. If he 
clings with passion to certain old ways and customs, 
he wants also to claim his place in the family circle 
of modern nations. 

“Bullfighting,” a Madrid merchant recently told 
me, “is only a national incident after all, like jiu-jitsu 
in Japan, or prize-fighting in America. Why try to 
make out that the typical Spaniard is a toreador? 





Certainly no one would think of putting a breech- 
clout and boxing-gloves on Uncle Sam!” 

Except Andalucia, 
ranches are located and from which most of the 


in where the bull-raising 
young professionals come, and except certain days 
of fiesta, a toreador on Spanish streets is as rare as 
oranges in Siberia. 

As to the coquettish lady in the standardized Car- 
men costume, as we know it in opera and fancy- 
dress circles, where can such a person be seen these 
days in Spain, except at the theatre, or among the 
gypsies of Granada. The latter, sad to relate, dress 
themselves up for the sole purpose of playing their 
favorite rdle of parting the tourist 
from his money. 

Some people who come to 
Spain confess to going away a bit 
disappointed. Not that the visit 
Rather, 


they have missed certain roman- 


has been uninteresting. 


tic details on which they had 
been fed by literary enthusiasts 
who, either lured by the strange- 
ness of a foreign setting into 
wild flights of imagination, or 
inspired by the less-laudable pur- 
pose of making salable copy, have 
dipped their pens in an over- 


colored fluid. 


Bcre are not so many 


combs and mantillas, for in- 
stance, as most tourists expect. 
And as for broad-hatted gallants 
whispering sweet-nothings 
through iron-grated windows, 
some people may have witnessed 
this interesting spectacle, but 
most have looked for it in vain. 
Rufled skirts, Spanish shawls, 
flirtatious glances from sloe-eyed 
senhoritas, serenades to the tune of 
the guitar, laughter, song, sinu- 
ous forms weaving the steps of 
the fandango—these bits of color, 
so often. played up in novels of 
Spanish life, are conspicuously 
absent. 

The disillusioned tourist who 
wanders about looking for the 


quaintly gowned characters of 


“Except in Andalucia . . 
Spanish streets is as rare as oranges in Siberia.” 
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whom he has read, must finally content himself with 
an occasional old man in black knickers and 





bandana, or some sefiora who has dressed herself 
the traditional mantilla for the christening of he; 
god-child. Donkeys and funny old carts and girls 
washing their clothes in the river—all of this is 
evidence; but Spain, after all, is not just what th 
tourist has come over to find. 

“But, why visit Spain just to feed on romance? 
one disappointed tourist was recently asked. “We are 
not an opera bouffe show. Better spend your tim 
looking at our fine cities, our comfortable homes 


our modern trams, our new pavements, our work 


. and on certain days of fiesta, a toreador on 


From @ painting by Edouard Manet, courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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of art, our colleges, our libraries, our manner of 
dress—more elegant than Paris—our unsurpassed 
landscape.” 

Our Iberian brother is just a little tired of the per- 
sistence with which the unusual and dramatic in his 
country is stressed by foreign writers. He resents this 
insistence On quaintness. 

“It is all right to be antique,” he reasons, “but 
quaint is a horse of another color. There are old 
Roman ruins, Moorish palaces, grand old churches— 
dignified and worthwhile things for those who care 
for the antique and unusual—so why all this Aablar 
about gypsies, donkeys, and fandangoes. We have our 
chic women, our limousines, and our fox-trots, too, 
so be good enough to let us hear more about a mod- 
ern, advanced country, where both the ancient and 
the new blend, and whose progress in the past few 
years has been outstanding. Let’s have less about 
romance.” 


i. IS on that incomparable pair, Merimée and 
Bizet, that the Spaniard places the burden of the 
blame for making a melodrama of his country. They, 
he believes, are responsible for spreading the Carmen 
fairy tale in such an irresistible form that it has cap- 
tured the imagination of the world. Who can follow 
the passionate story of Bizet’s black-eyed heroine and 
her toreador lover, and not be snared in its web of 
romance! To think that it is not real, would almost 
be a sacrilege. And so Carmen has become Spain, 
and Spain the idealized dream of the romanticists. 

That the Bizet opera is an artistic triumph, cannot 
be denied, but the Spaniard thinks that it has placed 
his country in a wrong light before the people of 
other nations. 

So, when the bull-fighter Fortuna killed a bull in 
the streets of Madrid last year, the foreign press 
avidly seized upon it as a great piece of news. It was 
played up to the utmost. Pictures of toros and torea- 
dors were printed and extravagant comments made. 
Everyone read about Fortuna and his romantic epi- 
sode. Once more Spain was forced into the dramatic 
role. 

“One would think,” a Spanish paper ironically 
commented, “that toreadors were a kind of police at 
the service of the government with the exclusive 
object of killing bulls in the street.” 


This dislike of exploiting herself and being ex- 
ploited as romantic, may, in time, result in a set-back 
to tourist trade in Spain—at least to the part of it 
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which is in search of just that. Every day old and 
interesting customs are fading, and when the last 
quaintly garbed peasant has folded his trappings to 
betake himself and his family to the bosom of his 
ancestors, there will be no more. The Spaniard is too 
dignified and individualistic a person to dress him 
self, as is done in some places, for the sole purpose 
of selling his country to the tourist golden calf. 

Only a few centuries ago Spain was one of the 
richest of nations. Caravels weighted with gold and 
silver unloaded in her ports, and Spanish merchants, 
tradesmen and explorers were known on all seas. 

Something of the spirit of indomitable old Cortez 
is abroad in the land of Ferdinand and Isabella today; 
but motor cars and trams have replaced caparisoned 
donkeys and modern banks and department stores 
thrive where once stood counting-houses. 

For Spain has accepted modernity. Every large 
city is vigorously pushing its public works program. 
Madrid is to be the home of a great state university 
costing $20,000,000. Railroads cut across ancient 
estates, and passenger airplanes roar over the land 
by day and night. 

Capital that has lain dormant is being poured into 
new apartment houses, new electric projects, new 
factories. It is no wonder that the modern Spaniard 
can ill conceal a snort of impatience when the tourist 
invades his land looking for a toreador on every 
street corner and a mantilla crowned Carmen on 
every balcony. 

If you wish to be kind to your fellow Spaniard, try 
to understand that he does not want, nor does he 
need, to have his country go over the counter as a 
tawdry cardboard theatrical show. Spanish opinion 
on this subject is shown by the outraged protests that 
burst from the press when a certain Sefor Argitot 
recently solicited a patent for ladies’ fancy garters 
carrying a dagger, for the purpose of selling them at 
the Barcelona Exposition. 

“Traitor,” was the united cry of Spanish news- 
papers. “What, sell ourselves to the foreigners by 
means of this absurd legend? Never! Heroic women 
we have had. Heroic women we have now. But 
savages never!” 

So, it seems time for Carmen to pass on. That 
beautiful black-eyed, passionate lady of our romantic 
dreams must yield the spotlight to a svelt, fashion- 
ably gowned sefiorita who steps the latest dances, 
and drives her own car. 


Ay de mi. 








WILLIS A. SUTTON 
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We Honor These Men 


BRecause— 


Wiis A. SUTTON, § superintend 
ent of public schools of Atlanta, Georgia 
is the new president of the National Edu 
cational Association, the largest organiza 
tion of the educational fraternity in th 
United States. He is widely know: 
among fellow Rotarians for his interest in 
boy life, and as a lecturer upon “Healt! 
and Education.” He is said to have talked 
on the latter theme to more persons than 
any other man living. 


Franco ALFANO, distinguished Ital 
ian composer, has a number of successful 
operas to his credit. They have been pro 
duced in leading musical centers, includ 
ing Turin, Vienna, Wiesbaden, and Nev 
York. Maestro Alfano at one time directed 
the Bologna Conservatory, and has been 
honored with membership in_ several 
Italian musical societies. He takes an ax 
tive interest in the work of the Turin 
Rotary Club. 


SJouan LAIDONER, president of th: 
new Rotary Club of Tallinn, Estonia, is 
already a national hero to his hardy coun- 
trymen. Following Estonia’s declaration 
of independence, February 24, 1918, the 
land was successively invaded by Germans 
and Russians. The defense against the 
latter was made by General Laidoner’s 
inspirited forces, assisted by a British 
squadron and volunteers from Finland 
and Scandinavia. 


CLARENCE 0. SHERRILL, who as 
city manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, brought 
it the reputation of being one of the two 
best governed cities in the United States, 
has resigned to become vice-president of 
the Kroger Grocery Company system. 
During the War he won the D.S.M. and 
the Croix de Guerre with Palm. He is a 
graduate of West Point Military Academy, 
and for two years was junior aide to the 
late President Roosevelt. 
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Photo: Kaufman & Fabry, Chicago. 















































The heavens move at the bidding of the lecturer at Chicago's new Planetarium. Th 


elaborate electric swit 


,0rthe 
northe 


and to picture to a 


} , , 
tchboard enables him to reproduce the movements of 
i 


rn audience 


; 


, — 
| tf i beautte 


1€ celéstia 


The Lure of the Unknown 


By Willard H. Garrett 


HE story is told of a fourteen-year-old girl, who, 
on being introduced to a famous astronomer, asked 
him what he did. 

“I study astronomy,” he answered. 

“Dear me! I finished astronomy last year,” said she. 

The average man has not finished astronomy. In 
fact, he doesn’t know much about planets and stars 
and freely admits it. But he has a natural curiosity, 
and he would like to be told in plain language some- 
thing about the modern star-gazer’s methods and 
results. 

How was the Ninth Planet discovered? What is 
the latest information about it? How and where will 
the great 200-inch telescope be built? What new 
mysteries will the astronomer solve with it? 

Answering these and similar questions will help the 
business and professional man understand and ap- 


This article chats easily of plan- 
etariums... how a Kansas boy dis- 
covered the planet Pluto ... of 
the mammoth telescope that will 


increase the visible universe by 


thirty times. 


preciate the work of the persevering astronomer who, 
by means of a carefully planned program aided by 
the most refined methods of research and powerful 
instruments, !s unraveling one by one the unsolved 
mysteries of the stellar universe. 


* * * . 


An evidence of the increasing interest in astronomy 
is seen in the large number of visitors who yearly 
visit the world’s great observatories, such as the 
Yerkes, the astronomical research department of the 
University of Chicago. This observatory overlooks 
beautiful Lake Geneva, about 75 miles northwest of 
Chicago. 

For many years it has opened its doors to the public 








Photos: G. Van Biesbroeck, Yerkes Observatory 


These two photographs showing the position of the new planet, Pluto, 


i 


were taken on March 28th and 31st, 1930. The minute dots to which 
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attractions. During the Silver Jub; 
Convention, hundreds of visiting R 


rians attended its Jecture-demonstratic 





and were enthusiastic in its praise. Ph 
delphia has a planetarium under « 
struction, and it will not be long bet 
other cities of the western hemisph 
will follow Chicago’s lead. 
[t is difficult to describe the overwhel; 
ing impression made on a visitor w! 
sees for the first time a demonstratio: 
the planetarium instrument. When ¢! 
stars and milky way suddenly shine o 


on the dark vault overhead, the sight 


the arrows point indicate (when compared with the stars immediatel) so beautiful and impressive that an 
hove them) its slight change in position during the three-day period. “ me : 

‘ : he ee eee ee voluntary “Ah-h-h!” is drawn fror 
lt was through the comp n of just such photographs as these, taken rr The ; 
ata fhe ent periods, that th lew planet was discovered. The large near Y ever) senoider, I 1¢€ illusion IS § 
pot of §& t brilliance is Delta Geminorum, easily visible on clea perfect that one feels as if he had b 
nights to the naked « suddenly transported out into the op 


on Saturday afternoons during summer months. 
More than three hundred thousand men, women, and 
children have watched its 4o-inch telescope, the 
world’s largest refractor, put through its movements 
by a staff member, and have listened to his description 


of its construction and use. 


KR UT one of the most recent evidences of the grow- 


ing public interest in astronomy is the tremendous 
popularity of the Adler Planetarium and Astronomi- 


cal Museum in Chicago. The plan- 


on a marvellously transparent moonless night. 


Then the lecturer points with a wand of light 
some of the principal constellations and stars. Befor 


him is a compact switchboard, and as he presses thi 
button or that, the heavens do his bidding. The mo 
tions of the sun, moon, planets, and stars are seen 
exactly as they take place in nature but at a much 
faster ratz. Years are telescoped into minutes. This 
instrument also makes it possible to see the heavens 


as they appear at the equator or south pole, bringing ‘ 








etarium provides an effective method 
for visual instruction in astronomy 
and is the first of its kind in North 
America. The planetarium idea had 
its inception in Germany where it 
was developed by the celebrated opti 
cal firm of Carl Zeiss. 

Although the Adler Planetarium 
was opened May 12, it already has 
had more than three hundred thou- 
sand visitors and is recognized as one 


of Chicago’s outstanding educational 


I: very pla net Aas its in pat ” 
through space. Plut »’s circuit is 
quite elliptic al, and 1s incli ned 17 
degrees to the plane o} the earth's 
orbit. Relative positions of the 
bodies are shown on different 
dates —The illustration is adapted 
from a diagram by F. L. Whipple, 














Center of 
Pluto's orbit 


Year-365.2 Days 
Radius of Earths ) 
orbit 93,000,000 











University of California. 
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to view stars and galaxies of wondrous beauty never 
seen by dwellers in northern climes. 


* * * * 


Beruars no recent astronomical event aroused 
so much popular interest as the discovery of the Ninth 
Planet last spring. It has appropriately been named 
Pluto in honor of the Greek god of the regions of 
darkness. This planet, as is well known, was not 
found by accident but was the result of a systematic 
search inaugurated by Percival Lowell, founder and 
director of the private observatory bearing his name 
it Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Just as the perturbations of Uranus by an unknown 
body led to the discovery of Neptune in 1846, so the 
further irregularities in the motion of Uranus led to 
the discovery of Pluto. After a prodigious amount of 
mathematical calculation requiring years of work, 
Lowell published in 1915 his “Memoir on a Trans- 
Neptunian Planet” in 
which he determined 


Photo: Mt. Wilson Observatory 














the existence of such 
an object and stated 
its approximate posi- 
tions, mass, etc. 

He began his mem- 
oir with these words: 
“Ever since celestial 
mechanics in the 
skillful hands of Le- 
Adams 


led to the world- 


verrier and 
amazed discovery of 
Neptune, a belief has 
existed begotten of 
that success that still 
other planets lay be- 
yond, only waiting to 
be found.... In con- 
sequence, since that 





time many attempts 





Mare Imbrium and 
surrounding regions of 
moon (above). 


have been made to in- 
dicate the position of 
one or more of these 
unknowns, attempts 
Proposed model for the 
super-telescope to be 
built in California. A 
concave mirror, almost 


for the most part of 
no scientific value be- 
cause not founded on 
seventeen feet across 
and weighing twenty- 
five tons, will be used 
at the lower end in- 
stead of the lens. 


rigorous mathemati- 
cal investigation. For 
so complicated is the 
problem that all ele- 


t 


mentary means of dealing with it lead only to error. 
The sole road to any hope of capture lies through the 
methodical approach of laborious analysis.” 

Lowell died in 1916, but his successors carried on 
but still they continued. 


the search. Years went by 


Due to lack of a suitable instrument the quest was 
laborious and uncertain. With the installation early 
last year of the new Lawrence Lowell telescope, a 
triplet with lenses of 13 inches aperture giving a larg 
field of sharp images, the search gave greater promis 
of success. Clyde Tombaugh, a Kansas boy, was as 


signed work with this instrument. 


The plan was to take photographs of the same 
region of the heavens on two different nights and 
then examine these in the “blink microscope.” This 


renious instrument enables the astronomer by 


Ing 
means of a kind of double periscope to view the two 


tT) 
) 


Baa re Se . : . ] ' 
plates through the same eyepiece in rapid alternati 


If among the thousands of ap 


] t t ) 
identical star images 


parently 
thus shown, there is a planet o1 
has moved 


slightly during the period be 


asteroid which 


tween the two exposures, it r 


veals its location by jumping 


back and 


| Cont'd on page 5 
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Being a hitherto un- 
published tale from 
the Garden of Eden, 
here set forth by the 
creatorot theinimi- 


table ‘Pigs 18 Pigs.” 
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Too Much Rabbit 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


ELL, everybody is having son-and-father 
dinners these days and that reminds me of one that 
didn’t come off. 

It seems that Adam and Eve had been living in 
the Garden of Eden four, or maybe five, years and 
they didn’t have any sons. So one day Adam said to 
Eve, “Eve, how about us having a son-and-father 
dinner here in the Garden?” 

Eve said, “Yes? But you know we haven’t got any 


sons.” 

“Well,” Adam said, “maybe that’s what’s the mat- 
ter; I notice that all these folks that do give son-and- 
father dinners do have anyway one son, so maybe if 
we have a son-and-father dinner it will sort of help 


things along. Maybe that’s why we don’t have an 
sons—because we don’t have any son-and-father 
dinners.” 

So Eve thought maybe that was quite an idea, and 
that anyhow it was worth trying, so she said, “Who 
are you going to have come to your son-and-father 
dinner, Adam?” 

So Adam said “The animals. We'll fix up a notic: h 
and stick it on the apple tree and invite all the animals 
that have sons to come to our son-and-father dinner.’ 

“The lion?” Eve asked. 

“Oh, sure!” Adam said. “He’s got a son—he'll 
come.” 

“And the elephant?” Eve asked. 

“Oh, sure!” Adam said. “He’s got a son—he'll 


come.” 
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How about the hippopotamus?” Eve asked; “He’s 
ot twins.” 
Oh, that’s all right!” Adam said; “He can bring 
m both. All the fathers and all their sons—that’s 
idea. The more the merrier. We'll just have a 
simple dinner—yust a few bales of good fresh 
vy, and maybe some alfalfa for dessert-—” 


Because that was in the good old days in the 
den of Eden when even the lion and tiger ate hay, 

1 understand. 

How about the serpent?” Eve asked. 

Well, that stumped Adam for a minute or two. 
He scratched his head and said “Pshaw! I forgot 
ut the serpent! I wanted to have a plain hay 
nner, and now I[’Il have to have apples, too!” 
Because that was all the serpent and his boy ate— 
pples. The serpent was an apple-eater. He said “An 
apple a day keeps the doctor away.” You see, he had 
cumatism in the legs. In those days the serpent had 
gs. He had long legs, like a giraffe, but longer, 

he could walk right up to the apple tree and eat 

apples off the top. He certainly was a funny 
ooking old fellow, the serpent was. You'd have to 
augh seeing him, like a stretch of garden-hose on 
stilts, eating apples off the top of the apple tree. 

So Adam wrote down the menu—s5qg bales of hay 
or the other animals, and two apples for the serpents, 
nd five bales of alfalfa for dessert. He got a big 
ried palm leaf and painted out in big letters the 
notice that there would be a son-and-father dinner 
n February 21st, 4oor B.c., and he stuck it up on the 
apple tree. 

[t said “Community singing. Interesting speakers. 
A good dinner and a jolly hour. For tickets apply 
to Adam, under the oak tree not later than Tuesday, 


“How about 
the hippopot- 
amus?” Eve 
asked. “He's 


. ” 
got twins. 








February 18th, or the Committee will not guarante 
reservations,’ and Eve got a lot of maple leaves and 


began making dinner tickets. 


Well Adam and Eve put a table under the oak 
tree and piled the dinner tickets on it, and Adam 
got a long sheet of birch bark and a fountain pen 


and they were ready to make reservations for the 
son-and-father dinner, and the first animal to apply 
was the lion. 
“Name, please?” said Adam. 
“James Lion,” said the lion, and Adam wrot 


de wn. 


“And your son’s name?” Adam asked. 
“Willie Lion,” said the lion, and Adam wrote that 
down and said “Two tickets for Mr. Lion, Eve.” an 


Eve gave Mr. Lion the tickets, and the next to apply 
was Mr. Elephant. 


Rel we, please?” said Adam. 


“George J. Elephant,” said the elephant, and Adam 
wrote that down. 

“And your son’s name?” Adam asked. 

“Johnny Elephant,” said the elephant, and Adam 
wrote that down and said “Two tickets for Mr. Ele- 
phant, Eve,” and the next to apply was the hippo- 
potamus. 

“Name, please?” said Adam. 

“Edward Hippopotamus,” said the hippopotamus. 

“How do you spell it?” Adam asked. 

s mus, Hip- 


[Continued on page 52! 


“H-i-p hip, p-o-p, pop, o-t-a ota, m-u 


said the 


popotamus, ” 
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This Is a Rotary Club 


\eet — (left to right) 


COA COMMISSIONEK 
Dr. Karel Zajicek 
MUSIC DEALEK 
Vaclav Kun 


THEATRE OWNI 
Ladislav Knotek 
BANKER 
Vaclav Peska 
CRIMINAL LAWYER 
Dr. Rudolt Matous 
INSURANCE AGENT 
Frant Branzovs} 
CONTRACTOK 


] in Rub 


COKE MANUFA( 
Ladislav Jeri 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Vaclav Houdek 
BANKER (Savings 
Frantisek Docka 
MINING-ENGINE! 
Frant Franz 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Dr. L. Moc 
BUILDING MATERIALS AGENT 
Joset Vitek 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURER 
Vaclav Chval 
NOTARY PUBLIC 
Dr. Ferdinand Pek 
TAR PRODUCTS MANUFACTURER 


Richard Svacek 


L.: caricaturist caught it at the lull that comes | 


after the last clink of the departing dishes has trailed of] 
kitchen-wards and just before one of the diners pus! 
back his chair and gets to his feet and says, “a-hem.” 

He will tell his fellows why they should dig deep i 
their pockets to pay for sending some pale children 
the seashore, or a project to raise funds for a boys’ camp 

Maybe he will call attention to a poor family “back 
the tracks” whose son has an uncanny knack for airpla 
models, but who will drop out of school unless— 

Perhaps he will expound his views on internationa 


goodwill and the tariff, or the New Humanism, or t! 


pig-for-every farmboy” movement—or his cwn_ pigeo 
raising hobby. 

Or, he may simply tell a funny story. 

It might be that. You never can tell. 

A Rotary club is a friendly sort of junta that sometim 
takes itself very seriously, sometimes very lightly. Quit 
unabashedly it picks out of everyman’s life such bright 
threads as generosity, helpfulness, fellowship, citizenship 
and of them wea\ 





of no tensile strength in themselves 
a strand of power. 

Yes, a Rotary club—full of foibles, as human as li! 
as much a part of its age as the automobile. Let th 
Babbitt-baiters rail. It is wide open. 

But pardon, we forgot. This is not the Rotary Club o 
Gopher Prairie, Minnesota, U. S. A. It’s the one at 
Moravska Ostrava, Czechoslovakia. 

And the artist? He is Al. Dobrinov, one of Centra 
Europe’s best caricaturists. 
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The Old The Present is always built 


on the Past. ‘These pages 



































show the process at work 


, Yet Lingers in odd corners of the world. 




































: 
a 
F 
i: IS worth a thought that the poet's apostrophe: 
“Let the dead past bury its dead!” 
doesn’t seem to fit facts. 
Maybe it is because the past is not dead. Or that it dies 
slowly. 
So commonplace is the plowshare in our civilization, that 
travelers poking about in sequestered corners of the earth 
are startled to see sod still turned with oxen and a crooked 
stick. And, sowers yet go forth to sow in the old, old 
4 fashioned way. 
American Indians take tardily to the white man’s shelter. 
Tales abound of the queer results when South Sea islanders 
mingle their folkways with those brought by missionaries. 
The old dies slowly. 
It is so in the social scene. New patterns of conduct, en- 
lightened credos of service seldom sweep with the speed, 
though they may have the inevitability, of a lashing tidal 
wave. 





Vestigial remains of tribal taboos, of feudal coercions, of 
inhumanities dating from the industrial dark ages persist 
in our civilization like rock-capped buttes on an Arizona 
desert. Blanched social fossils still move among the living. 

Yet, often there is a value in survivals, in those bridges 
whose spans are piled deep in antiquity. 

Tourists delight in searching out the vital bits of out- 
moded customs that still eddy in scattered parts of the gl! 


Ove, 
Artists and writers draw brimming inspiration from deep 
wells sunk by the great spirits of other times. 


A machine age may well pause over the permanence of 





the Roman aqueduct at Nimes, the excellence of the armor 
and cuirasses wrought by medieval craftsmen. 
The past is not dead. 


Nor should it not be regarded too cavalierly. 











NO BACKACHES 
—This Algerian 
does the family wash- 
ing in a public sink 
with his feet! 
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g00 YEARS OLD—This 


ancient water-wheel at Hama, : 

















Syria, was hard at work when 
William the Conqueror was a 





boy, and still 1s in daily use. A 
stone aqueduct brings 
water from nearby 


hills. 
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Phetc: Publishers’ Photo Service 
PUBLIC TYPIST, OLD STYLE—The #!- 
literate still hire scribes fo write their letters 


in Mexico, but the number is fast dwindling. 
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PERPETUATES MEDIEVAL ART—Skillful Hi 
Markraf (right) 85-year old German craftsman, 


- : 
won fame with his grotesque wood carvin 





AS HIS FATHERS DID—This Chines 


farmer laboriously grinds rice on the old 


i shoulder-power mill his ancestors used. 









MAKING A STONE KETTLE—Th 
Eskimo also uses at 


j 


; F ; 
depres m in this chunk oO} soapstor 


100W arili to genau i 


PALESTINE CARPENTER—They still 
make chairs in Jaffa as they always have. 
Note the bow-and-string drill used. 
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Editorial Comment 


Boredom 


AA 

Boorepom, said the sidewalk philosopher, “‘is 
the typical feature of the twentieth century.” Those 
who were listening to his solemn pronouncements 
wagged a unanimous approval. 

But, like most of his kind, the sidewalk philosopher 
was more than half wrong. For boredom is merely 
one of the symptoms of a disease. It is the disease it- 
self which marks modernity. 

“What was the most notable thing you have gotten 
out of college?” was asked last June of a young grad- 
uate by an older friend. “Disillusionment”—was the 
immediate reply. 

There is something at the heart of a situation which 
breeds boredom and disillusionment in the young. 
There is something baleful in a standard of life 
which is punctuated by child suicides, infantile crimes 
and vices which are creeping from adulthood to the 
knickerbocker years. What is it? 

Perhaps the truth can be expressed by an old query: 
“Ts not the life more than meat and the body more 
than raiment?” An age in which growing groups 
of men and women answer “no” to this question 
must produce an ennui which leads to cynicism or 
despair. 

How can we get away from boredom? There is 
only one way: by finding life so interesting and ex- 
citing that thefe is no chance of being bored. The 
world is full of beauty, of surprise, if men will cease 
to think of it only as full of flesh, of money, or of gin. 
Life gives us only what we put into it. It was said of 
Greece that it produced masterpieces of sculpture be- 
cause every Greek knew a good statue when he saw 
it; and it has been held that the Elizabethans pro- 
duced the greatest drama of the modern world be- 
cause Elizabethan England loved a good play. 

If men and women strive to make life more abun- 
dant for themselves and for others it ceases to bore 


them: for the striving in itself becomes a romance. If 
a group of individuals base their lives on service they 
find themselves bountifully repaid. Disillusionment 
implies a faith that has been lost. A man who fixes 
his faith on something fine enough to capture and 
hold his enthusiasm never sees the glow and the glory 
fade. Sad indeed is the lot of a man who watches 
the road so carefully that he fails to see the flowers 
over the hedge. Lonely is he who concerns himself 
so exclusively with his own silly pleasures and per- 
sonal success that he never feels the flush of his fel- 
lows’ achievement nor meets the face of a child 
smiling up at him. 

Boredom and disillusionment are in the heart. The 
answer is in the old motto of Edward Everett Hale: 
Look forward, not back; 

Look out, not in; 
Look up, not down; 
And lend a hand. 


The Goal of Civilization 


| D ID you ever watch a squirrel in a cage? Round 
and round he goes, striving to beat his treadmill and 
escape; but he never gets out. Is civilization like that? 

A Rotarian once complained of his club that it 
never got anywhere but it was always on its way. 
That is not such a bad condition—provided the way 
is worth traveling and doesn’t run in circles. Getting 
anywhere is the end; going there is the exhilarating 
adventure. But it is disconcerting if we suddenly find 
ourselves just where we were a week or a year ago. 
We do not ask great things, only that we may 


act that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today. 


Farther toward what? That is the eternal question. 
The religionist answers: “Toward perfection and 
heaven.” The voluptuary says: “Toward wealth and 
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physical satisfaction.” The scientist insists: “Toward 
absolute knowledge.” 

What shall we, average men of our age, answer? It 
was said of medieval Italy that all of its women were 
of two classes, those who were models for Madonnas 
and those who wished to be. They had an ideal. 

Is not the goal of civilization merely this—to sup 
ply to every man a worthy ideal and strive with un 
remitting pace to achieve it? Rotarians have selected 
service and brotherhood through organized friend- 
ship. Others may have a different program. But 
when every man, woman, and child shall have turned 
with the zest of their whole beings into such construc- 
tive channels, will not civilization have truly arrived ? 
Such an enthusiasm for something worth while can 
today, as always, in verity “move mountains.” 


Youth and Age in Rotary 


| Po are those who are bemoaning the fact 
that the average age of members of our older Rotary 
clubs has been steadily rising since their formation. 
This they attribute to the desire of Rotarians to cling 
to their classifications and remain in an organization 
that they love. They might add that as a Rotary club 
adds to its membership through the friends of mem- 
bers, those who enter the family circle are quite likely 
to be of similar age to those already there. 

So the tendency, the critics tell us, is to bind around 
the older clubs the chains of a conservatism which 
makes progress more difficult. Maturity is cursed 
with a desire to let well enough alone. Youth is not 
satished with anything that is. It will adventure with 
chances, knowing that they may do immeasurable 
harm—but, on the contrary, they may bring new 
heights of achievement. 

The criticism is only partly just. Of course age, 
speaking in general terms, is less elastic than youth. 
We are all familiar with the type of men who, like 
Jim Jay, “got stuck fast in yesterday.” The larger this 
class in any club the surer the incrustation of ancient 
modes and habits. Even King Arthur’s Round Table 
had to fall “lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world.” We cannot afford the fixations of a stolid 
and unyielding element in any organization. There 
must be fluidity if there is to be life. 

On the other hand, age alone need be no deterrent 
of progress. A maturity which is sympathetic with 
youth and willing to reach forward as well as back 
may be a blessing to any movement. A small boy 
recently defined a waffle as a pancake with a non-skid 
tread. He was wiser than he knew. 


>> 


May not the same principle lie back of the oldet 
vembership of an organization? The very wrinkles 
that come in a man’s face as the years steal on have 
similar and corresponding wrinkles in his brain and 
his conduct. In youth the very smoothness of inex 
pe rience tends to skidck ling. As the th 


wrinkles perhaps a man holds 


, 
ears Dring 
] 


the phe a little 


His experience protects him. 


May it not therefore be rather an advantage than a 


right kind of older 


lot those who are “stuck rast 


handicap if Rotary can retain the 
members in its ranks—1 
in yesterday” but those whose wrinkles of experi« 
will act as a device to keep a club on the broad high 
way instead of driving 1 into the ditch? May not 
the Past Service membership be a godsend to many a 
club? We do not want to stand still. The road is 
ours and we must keep on traveling if we are ever to 
get anywhere. 

But in our unrestrained excitement we do not want 


to end our career in a wreck. 


When Fountam Pens Go Dry 


| custodian of a fountain pen, guaranteed not 


to go on a rampage and spoil a perfectly good vest 
pocket, understands full well its every whim, antic, 
and caprice. He also knows what to do when the 
ink refuses to How, and does it; whereupon the foun 
tain pen turns into a geyser and the library rug is 
ruined. When the point becomes blunt and _ the 
“feeder” clogged, the owner of this highly useful 
household device hurries the instrument to a repau 
man and waits its return to normalcy. 

But there is one significant peculiarity about a foun 
tain pen. When it is almost empty it generally writes 
with a dashing bravado, with a bubbling plentitude 
of fluid, so that the owner is often deceived into think 
ing that the barrel is loaded with a flood of ink eager 
to record his thoughts. And then all of a sudden 
the gurgling fountain stops in the middle of a word, 
and dries up entirely. Some of our politicians, sooth 
sayers, and professional patriots are just like that. 
They are most voluble when they have the least ink. 
They exhibit their opinions with fancy flourishes, 
they give every show of having detailed information 
and ample evidence, but when embarrassing ques 
tions are asked they confess they have run out of facts. 
Those garrulous fault-finders who attack policies of 
law enforcement, prohibition, international peace, 
who shout “entangling alliances” every time interna- 
tional codperation is suggested, had better examine 
their fountain pens. Perhaps they are empty. 
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We Motor to Baghdad 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


B.. IDAD! 


You who have even a drop of adventurer’s blood in 
your veins will thrill to that name. 

Get out your atlas, and put your finger on the 
spot. Baghdad today is almost as isolated as when 
inspired Scheherazade, with the “Thousand and 
One Tales” as her dice, gambled there with death. 

Dust off your memories of “Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainment” and revel again in the enchantment of “Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves” and “Sindbad, the Sailor” 
who, after each of his seven voyages, returned to 
Baghdad-City to live in oriental kixury and splendor. 

Visualize gorgeously caparisoned treasure-laden 
camels in long caravans winding over the trackless 


sand bringing to Baghdad the riches of the world. If 


A picturesque sentry 
of the desert—one of 
the Arab camel corps, 








guarding the trans- 


port ti ail, 





Arabian Nights are not what the 
used to be. The “Magic Carpet” 
is out-moded by airplanes and 
automobiles crossing the desert 
with time-table regularity. 


you can do this, then you will share the longing w: 
had to set our feet in this ancient wonder city. 

But, we were not to travel as brocaded merchants, 
enthroned on plodding, spongy-footed camels as of 
old. To spend twenty-two weary days in covering six 
hundred miles is not for the traveler of 1930. No. 
This Age of Modern Magic has run the “flying cai 
pet” to earth, and has captured its secret. The mod 
ern traveler may either fly on steel wings across th« 
North Arabian desert in six hours, or roll across it 
on bubbles of air in twenty-four hours. 

Twenty years ago it was different. There was then 
the choice of a long, desolate and dangerous caravan 
journey, which few Europeans took, or a much 
longer all-water route from Europe. He who went 
the latter way was lucky if he caught a steamer at 
Port Said for Basra, where he might transfer to th 
river steamer that would corkscrew its way five hun 
dred miles up the Tigris River to Baghdad. 


At CAIRO, we learned of the two choices facing 
the east-bound pilgrim, and we chose the air-bubble 
one. Why? Perhaps it was because my husband, Jim, 
as a youthful member of one of Peary’s arctic expe- 
ditions, was inoculated with the exploration virus and 
had communicated it to my daughter and myself. 
That the automobile alternative is avoided by many 
timid souls who fear restless Arabs may attack or that 
there will be discomforts, to us gave it an added lure. 
Leaving Jerusalem, where Jim had helped establish 
a Rotary Club, we hurried on to Damascus. Keen 
was our disappointment to find that the one precious 
day we had planned for this, said to be the oldest stil! 
inhabited city of the world, was to be frittered away 
awaiting the tri-weekly train in that wretched little 
village of Tiberias, on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
Consequently, a half-hour of early morning driving 
through slumbering Damascus had to satisfy us. 
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I 'pholstered motor-coaches 


regularly 


Sindbad’s hometown, thanks to the ¢ nthusi sm of two Austral Z a l a au 


the World War and became impressed with the possibilities of 


We first sought “The Street Called Straight.” A 
straight thoroughfare among so many crooked, 
twisting lanes in an oriental city was such a rarity that 
the Roman conquerors gave it that name, and it has 
stuck. The bazaar, one of the greatest in the East, was 
deserted. Heavy wooden shutters were pulled down 
in all of the shops, but a jaunt up a few of the irregu- 
lar streets, which are protected from the sun’s heat 
by wooden roofs, helped our imagination to people 
them with color and life. 

Parts of Damascus are in ruins. Two years ago a 
large area in its center was destroyed by flames, and, 
due to droughts and other conditions, natives have 
not rebuilt it. Even more distressing were the ruins 
of another part which the French, who hold the 
Syrian mandate, reluctantly but effectually shelled 
during the rebellion of 1925. 

From Damascus we started our journey across the 
desert to Baghdad on the modern magic carpet 
mounted on air bubbles, great resilient bubbles en- 
closed in hoops of rubber. Thirty-five persons were 
awaiting passage this cold January morning. Our 
“motorcade” consisted of two six-wheel coaches and 
an array of smaller, private cars. The first-class fare 
from Beirut to Baghdad, including privileges for 





one hundred pounds of baggage, is one hun 
1] 

dollars. 

brothers from New Zealand, who 


soldiered in this region during the World War, were 


Two enthusiastic 


the first to realize the immense possibilities of a rapid 

nore cet S fLoncwht tenes ” ; el, \ sine 
passenger and PFeigirl (ransporl across th aesert. 
They started with quenchless enthusiasm and four 
American passenger-cars. For months, ma 


1 


chines trundled across the wastes, laden with 


pas 


sengers and emergency supplies, of water, petrol, oil, 


and food. 


Berrer cars enabled them to install weekly sery 
| . 


) : - ‘ ry i. +] TY + 
ice. Business improving, they then contracte 


Philadelphia company for a fifteen-passenger, six 


wheel, 105-horsepower coach, capable ol Sp 


travel under odds. With an efficient service assured, 
French and British authorities agreed to provide 
protection from unruly natives. 


I¢ 


Our bus seats were designated by cards, pinned to 


the backs of the comfortable Pullman armchairs. 
We were fortunate in our travelling companions. 
Four were officials of the Anglo-Persian Oil com 


pany, enroute to the refineries at Abadan, Persia. Ac- 


companying them were five German scientists who 

































The big six-wheeler motor-bus which carried the Davidson family across 
the North Arabian Desert between Damascus and Baghdad. 


were to prospect for oil with an electrical device and 
explosives. 

It was mid-winter, and may Allah bring their 
hearts’ desire to those friends in Jerusalem who urged 
us to take bulky, fur-lined sheepskin coats. These gar- 
ments were the envy of the rest of the party, who 
shivered all night in their ordinary overcoats. “Des- 
ert” and “heat” had hitherto been synonymous terms 
in my vocabulary. Now, they are not. 

The two big buses and the trailing cars left Damas- 
cus at the same time but we soon forged ahead and 
arrived at the frontier fort, Abu’l-Kemal, garrisoned 
by the French Foreign Legionnaires, who reminded 
us of the photo-play “Beau Geste.” Our spurt was in 
vain. Though our youthful drivers kicked their heels 
with impatience, the French officer detained us until 
the other cars arrived. It is a rule that cars must 
travel together, and convoys are allowed to start only 
on certain days the better to give protection. But our 
bus, once we were again started, kept ahead of the 


convoy. 
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mounds kept us company for a fey, 
minutes, then flattened out into th. 
vast, dreary, treeless waste. 

Occasional carcasses of camels or 
sheep lay along the trail. It has 
been said “heaven and hell meet 
in the desert,” and one readily can 
believe it. Sun-bleached bones 
were evidence of the latter, but in 
the springtime the desert is aliv< 
with wildflowers, Heaven’s re 
minder. 

The loveliest pale-blue lake, 
with islands on it, continually ap 
peared during the day just ahead 
of us. It was a mirage. Kingslake the explorer who 
made this trip by caravan a hundred years ago, 
described it well. “Though I knew of the cheat,” he 
said, “it was not till the soft foot of my camel had 
almost trodden in the seeming lake that I could 


undeceive my eyes.” 


WwW. MET few persons. An occasional Bedouin 
camp helped relieve the monotony, with its low black 
tents, black-robed women at work, and off in the dis- 
tance browsing camels and sheep. Once we rumbled 
by within three feet of a shepherd, who, wrapped in 
a big camel’s hair aba, failed to waken. 

Inside the bus, there was constant activity. Four of 
the men played bridge for hours on a steamer rug 
stretched between chairs. The two drivers changed 
places every four hours so there always was one ready 
to chat with his passengers. 

We gleaned many interesting bits of information 
from them, especially about [| Continued on page 62! 


Here was the real desert. The first stream reached on the desert trip was the Euphrates River which was 


Sometimes it was as flat 
and barren as a table. Then, 
we would pass through sec- 
tions covered with the low 
sparse bushes of camel thorn. 
Again we would encounter 
rolling patches of a dusty 
green clinging close to the 
earth like moss. Sometimes 
we found stretches so evenly 
covered with stones the size 
of a hen’s egg, one wondered 
if they had been carefully 
raked so. Once or twice, low 


crossed on a bridge of boats. 
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G3 u 


lands across the North Sea. In 
tional Goodwill is more than 
tchword cmong European 


Here are ten Ge rman 


rarians. 
j guests for two wee k ¢ f 

Veu castle-upon-T} ne membei 
Ing greeted by the pre sident of 


Gateshead Club. 





Rotary Around the World 


Every week the more than 


International meet. 
news items of what they are doing 


india 


A Chance for Fame 

Catcutra—Local Rotarians are won- 
dering how fittingly to acknowledge the 
gracetul compliment of the Sacramento, 
California, Club, which recently sent a 
box of preserved fruit. It has been sug- 
gested that a volunteer step forth to go 
on shikar and bag a tiger so that a skin 


may be sent the Californians. 
Switzerland 
Swiss Clubs Rusticate 
Nevucuatet—Rotarians and their fam 
ilies from all clubs of the districts but 
two were present for the “pique-nique” 
at Rasses Ste. Croix. The weather was 
ideal, and the towering mountains were 
never more beautiful. Many games were 
played. A tug of war between Neuchatel 
and Lausanne was won by the latter. 


Peru 
Blotting Out Truancy 


Mo.t_enpo—Local Rotarians are carry- 
ing On a campaign to reduce truancy 
among this city’s 3,500 children of school 
age. Officials have given orders to en- 
force school-attendance laws. Rotarians 
have offered prizes of bankbooks with a 
deposit of one Peruvian pound to those 
children having the best school records. 


In these 


Last year two deserving children wer 


kept in school through th 


of the club, and similar scholarships have 

been oftered tor this vear. Mollendo Ro 

tarians are also active 1n combating gam 

bling, each member having agreed t 

discharge any employee Who engage 

in it. 

= 

Cuba 

Sponsor Sex Education 
Havana—Local social agencies and 

college students were invited to a recent 

conterence on the extension OF sex edu 

cation by the Rotary Club. A film on 





“The Curse of Mankind,” depicting the 


evils ot venereal diseases, Was snown 


{ 


during the conference. 


Exchange Flags 

Sacua La Granpe—An international 
gesture of more than ordinary interest 1s 
the recent exchange of national flags by 
the Rotary Clubs of this city and Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. The Cuban presen- 
tation ceremony was attended by Rotary 
The project 
Montero, 


Governor Luis Machado. 
was initiated by Pompilio 
whose two sons Pompilio and Luis, are 
students at Cambridge. They brought 
the American flags to Cuba when they 
returned to their home for the summer 


vacation. 
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lreland 
4! ‘ould Sat c Ulster Diale a 


Berrast—Ruddick Millar, young UI 


ster author, speaking recently before the 
Beltast Rotary Club, urged preservation 
of the old Ulster dialect. He told of the 
rapid changes made in Ulster village life 


by education, newspapers, and the radio. 


Luncheon Clubs Not New 
Derryv—The idea of clubs with occu 
pational classifications did not originate 
with Rotary, Past-President 
ning, speaking on “Old London Clubs,” 


Glenden 

















ent told local Rotarian ( 
( i itio was I ned of al i 
er i A me ts rule 
Every member ll fall | pipe out 
( h own box; If any m« er ent 
himself he hall forteit a 1 vy ik the 
ise Of the club, iniess 1 case ¢ ( S 
or imprisonment; If any membe 
stories in the club that are not true, he 
shall forfeit for every third lie a alf 
penny; If any member's wife comes t 
fetch him home, she shall speak to him 
without the door.” 
New Zealand 
Stam ps for Orphans 
DHAME \ parc ( ( n 
stamps I i beet ( ter ( 
vho take delight ] orting and ol t 
Ing them. 
Mexico 
re Mf ide la \ & rou nds 
MonTeRREY—Worried by the danger 
ncur©rres Vy « ke i piay £ owded 
treets, local Rotarians have provide two 


new public recreation grounds 
Australia 


“Tohnnie” Entertained 
N { 18s 


as “Johnnie, 


MELBOURNI Amv Johnson, bet 


ter known here who flew 


from England to Australia, was honor 


Active in promoting Goodwill 
Day, May 18, commemorating I he 
Hague Peace Conference of 1599 
are these women (left to ght): 


Frau Mariaime Hainisch, mother of 
the President of Austria; E. Car- 
lyle Smythe, of Australia; Lill in 
Matsch Hendrick, 


States. 


Johnson, the first 
woman to fly 
alone from Eng- 
Austra- 
lia, has two qus- 
tifiably proud 
The} 
are Rotarian and 
Mrs. ]. H. John- 
son, Of Heati. 
The King re 

cently decorated 
Miss Johnson for 


he daring jeat. 


land to 


pare nts. 


Mel- 

1 . 1 1 

bourne and Sydney before her return to 
1 

Her father is Rotarian J. H. 


suest of Rotarians at Brisbane, 


England. 
Johnson, of Hull, England. 


Novel Rotary Wheel 


GrELoNG—A large steel wheel, pat 


1 
terned after the Rotary emblem, was 


presented to Dr. R. G. McPhee, presi 
dent of the local club, by C. N. 


following the 


Brown, 


latter's address on iron 


and steel. Spokes of the memento bear 


names of former presidents of the club. 


Pleads for Native 


NewcastLE—TIhe Australian native 


should not be allowed to die out, P. D. 


Riddel recently told Newcastle Rotarians. 


Aside from ethical considerations, he 





“Flying Amy” 


THE ROTARIA 
said, the blackfellow can enlighten 
ern man on conditions under whic] 


ancestors survived. 


Peace Facts Need Light 


SypNEY—Rotary clubs could 





gently advance the sixth object, Rot 
John Firth told fellow members rec 
if they would study such subjects 

London Naval pact, the Court of | 
national Justice, and the Russian R« 


tion and its implications. 


Spa in 


Maprip—Local 


in Dictionary 

Rotartans are 
steps to have the Academia Espanola 
the word “Rotary” with its derivat 


in the Spanish dictionary. Another | 


ect of local Rotarians is having Spar 
lubs make’ a study of the “Mas 
Method” of writing. It is espe 


adapted tor the blind, and was inve 
1 


by a member of the Madrid club 


China 


Rotary in Shanghai 
SHANGHAI—The cosmopolitan Rot: 

Club of Shanghai has for its two 

benevolences, the School for the Chink 


Blind and the Orthopedic Hospital. » 


Malay 


-and in Singapore 


SINGAPORE — Fourteen _ nationalit 


were represented when some sixty « 
. ; a 
Singapore s most influential citizens 


| Continued on page 45| 
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> , 
Readers are invited to use th aGepartment for the 
. ; > oy , . 

to Rotarians and the ex« hange Of ideds on the activi 

home, business, and community life. Contribut 

B oks’’ | | 
Dreary eta aTjTrackKks Millar incident Of a triend twitting m 
of being a reguiar Kocketelle n the 


rHE EpiTor: 
In your June issue you printed in con 
article on 


tion with an excellent 


hina. two black and white illustrations 
y Fred V. Carpenter, showing the way 
ina looks to American eyes. 
Here, far from home, in dreary leased 
arracks, we are trying to collect some 
resting pictures to lighten the dull- 
ss of our recreation-room walls. 
| wonder if you would be so kind as 
present us with the originals from 
hich these illustrations were made. If 


is any particular expense in con 


tion with the shipment, I shall be glad 
see that you are re-imbursed. 
ELBRIDGE CoLBy 
Captain, 15th Infantr) 
Commanding Company “E” 
American Barracks 
ntsin, China. 
Nore—In this instance we were happy that 


ible to comply with Capt. Colby’s re- 
t and forward the illustrations to the Ameri 
1 Barracks.—Epiror. 


“Billy’’ Phelps 
The August announcement of an 
Villiam Lyon Phelps on “Thirty Years ot 
Up” brought a number of interesting com- 

In addition to the letter (printed else- 
re on this page) from A. Rowden King who 
took cvood-natured exception to our statement 

Phelps is “Professor” at Yale, but “Billy” 

the golf links, we reprint below an 
litorial in the News and Graphic of Green- 
vich, Conn., which additional light on 
Phelps’ golf proclivities aside from those revealed 
in the author’s article this month.—Ed. 


article b 


Look- 


also 


casts 


Tue Rotarian magazine for August 
contains, as usual, many good things, 
but by long odds the best thing in it is 
the promise of an article by Professor 
William Lyon Phelps for the September 
issue, which will be entitled, “Thirty 
Years of Looking Up.” ... We infer 
“Billy’s” article will be in the golf lan- 
guage—expurgated of course, for it is 
doubtful if he has learned all the idioms 
of the divot diggers—even Rotary divot 
However, his title, “Thirty 
Years of Looking Up,” has a promising 
inflection. It sounds like reminiscence; 
and there are few things more delightful 
than Billy Phelps in reminiscence. 

And he knows his golf, and has a 
golf course of his own on his domain at 
Grindstone City, Michigan—which com- 
pels the narration once more of the fa- 


RN nmeeigeconens 


ATR ecHataadll 


diggers. 


PIE eR BIS. Eh 














Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Ss s 
possession ol 


replied Billy, ; Y« u 


money Rockefeller’s vot, and all the 

money I’ve got, and put it all togethe fF. 

and it would be quite a lot « one) 
But it’s going to be a long month, 


waiting for the September Rorarian. 


Greenwich (Conn.) News and Graphic. 
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All Wet® 
To tHE Epiror: 

You are all wet in vour announcement 
about Phelps. 

It ever there was a protessor who had 
the Rotary, call-him-by-the-tirst-name at 
mosphere about him, e is this man. 

You Sa\ he 1S Prot sor P elps al Yale 


Baloney.t 
To every Yale man he 
and NEVER Protessor Phelps. 


You re off on the wrong th 


g root there! 
\. Rowpen KING 
Yale Ig00 ) 

East Orange, New Jer 


N Ten Yale graduat ive been inter 
rogated. Nine report that Willi I Phe 
was alwa “Bi P } r 
Tesso l ed 
P ITessec Or < 
So, ou 1¢ t y Bi 
Phel I 

All We U.S g ‘ 
i iu ix¢ ‘ € i € 1 

to be a t i g ( é 

Bal [ > u t 
usua excia ition i 
idea ) ugge 


Bouquet 


To THE Eprror: 





Just a little bouquet of compliments 


on the continued improvements noted 


in every department of THe Rorarian. 
Paut M. WILson 

Jackson, Tennessee 
Nore—Pictured 


son's “bouquet” which we 
produced in its original colors.—Ed. 


Reader- Artist Wil- 


regret cannot be re- 


above is 


’ 
Ep Cue Rota . 
TI | A , 
Che Directors of the Auckland Rota 
Club desire to congratulate you on th 
prover tvle adopted in recent ’ 
T }? . 
( L | INOTARIAN 
© irt ro! the excelleé ‘ ind 
} 
y t 
yy Standard ¢ tne itter M il 
Vpe ins eaded nes " id 
Ore i ict I ition if 
cyve 11i¢ ven i iv-out 1 
t | 
4 YOO 
1 
i Ole pubiicall i ed 
i ( to attra i 
, , 
Rota instoa irke i 1 ( 
t r 
1 erto 
( + r 
Oliviad iLlO i ‘ 
cont ed cess, 
On be i ot the D 
) 
) IN ) 
ae 


‘Greatly Appre ciated” 
To THE Eprror: 


\\ el | \ ( 

ougn this dist t dur \ 
othce found on a in tole 
R I 
\O Vas greatly ap i 1, and 

, 

particularly, in its recé garb Ihe 

1 ] 1 
can be no doubt it 1s an importa! ictor 
} t Ssifving the realisatu on the part 
( tne uDs ind th a ect ‘ 
bers it thev all tor | t < i orld 
vid nisati hick lilw | 
Wide Organisation which 1s steadily Dut 
most assuredly Working toward a specihc 


and a much-desired goal 

With all good wishes in your respon 
sible and fascinating task, a task of which 
I know something seeing that I am gen 
‘The 
newspapers of this city. 

Acrrep C. C. Ho rz, 
Past District Governo 
Melbourne, Australia. 


eral manager of “The Argus” and 


Australasian” 


Chicago Rotarians: 
Please Note 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 
I notice you are asking in Tue Ro 


TARIAN for articles on what your eyes, 


ears, and heart tell you about the con 
vention in Chicago. I prefer to write 
you about Chicago rather than the con 
vention. 

the which Chicago 


It was spirit in 
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Rotarians received us that made us feel 


at home in Chicago during the Rotary 
Convention there. 

I saw this spirit fluttering on a flag 
on a taxi; I saw it in a merchant’s win- 
dow—in the decorations up and down 
the street; I saw it in the smile of a 
woman's face and felt it in the grasp of 
a man’s hand; I saw it in the House of 
Friendship in the Convention Hall, and 
here, there, and everywhere in the hotels 
and up and down the street. 

It is kindred to the spirit of the archi- 
tects who planned your Chicago towers; 
to the spirit of that array of gifted 
dreamers in the Art Institute—to the 
spirit that made your Lake Front pos- 
sible and that plays amid the lights of 
its fountains at night. It is the spirit 
of endeavoring to do something beauti- 
ful for others—the spirit that may per- 
haps some day woo and win a world 
to peace, 

JaMEs FINLAY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


‘Crates’ 
Eprror, THe Rotarian: 

It has just very recently been my privi- 
lege to be admitted to Rotary, and the 
June issue of Tue Rotarian is the first I 
have seen. 

I just finished reading in Our Readers’ 
Open Forum the letter entitled “Why I 
Went To War.” This Rotarian seems to 
have the general situation pretty well 
sized up, but in one paragraph he casts 
a reflection on some of us when he says, 
“IT turned down a chance to go into the 
plane-less air service.” 

When I first entered the World War 
I was 18 years of age, and probably en- 
listed because of the possible excitement 
to be found and due to the national 
hysteria. I make no claim to patriotism 
as the chances are I was too young at 
that time to understand this point. Also 
serving the world for democracy was 
meaningless. 

I did, however, enter the air service 
and I would like to correct the idea that 
it was plane-less. 

In our camp at Arcadia, Florida, we 
had planes, such as they were, and it was 
a job to even keep them in the air. As 
I see it now there could not possibly 
have been a more dangerous division 
in our army than the air service, and the 
old “Crates” we used would give the 
present-day flier quite a laugh I am 


sure, 


Out of respect to the men who lost 
their lives in the air, active combat, and 
in this country it seems only fitting that 
we should not ridicule that branch of 


the service too much. Although we must 
admit it was probably the worst division 
from the standpoint of regulations, ef- 
ficiency, and training. 
J. C. WEAVER 
Vice-President, Weaver Bros. Co. 
Adrian, Michigan 


Already Booked”’ 


To THE Eprtor: 

By the time this reaches you the great 
Convention will be past, and Rotary will 
be looking forward to 1931, and to the 
great experiment that we are making in 
going outside of the English-speaking 
sphere of influence for an International 
Convention. 

I hope to attend the Vienna Conven- 
tion with my wife—in fact, I have al- 
ready booked my berth. I have addressed 
the Sydney Club on the need for Aus- 
tralia’s being well represented there. To 
me the Vienna Convention will be the 
most critical we have had, and I feel that 
we shall there have to consider the lan- 
guage question, if the Sixth Object is to 
be the reality that Rotary intends it to be. 

For three years I have put all my 
available time into the study of Spanish, 
as I thought Buenos Aires would be 
selected for the 1931 Convention, on ac- 
count of the need for us to meet our 
colleagues of the Spanish-American Re- 
publics. 

As it is, we shall have to tackle Ger- 
man, for there is no chance of our using 
an auxiliary universal language for many, 
many years. Luckily I speak German 
fluently, but we have not many more 
who do. 

Does it not appear to you that much 
could be done if the rising generation 
learned an auxiliary universal language— 
not necessarily Esperanto—and should 
not Rotary begin to consider the ques- 
tion if the word “understanding” in the 
Sixth Object, is to be something more 
than a vague generalisation. 

Tom GuTHRIE 
Member of the Sydney Rotary Club. 
Hornsly, Australia 


For a Second Language 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 

I have been interested to note a few 
letters in recent numbers of your maga- 
zine in regard to Esperanto. 

If you have not already had this news, 
I think you would be interested to know 
that there has already been formed in 
England and one or two other countries 
a Rotary Esperanto Association. This 
includes all Rotarians who are interested 
in the international language of Espe- 


THE ROTARIAN 


ranto. The membership fee is ten 
lings. The Rotarian in charge in 
United States is Mr. Henry W. F; 
his summer address is Shepherd’s ( 
Norway, Maine; his permanent ad 
is Summitt, N. J., Beechwood Ho: 
With myself we now have four n 
bers of the Rotary Esperanto Ass 
tion. 

It seems to me that this orga: 
tion has a wonderful opportunity 
service. 

I am writing the Rotarians who | 
recently written you about Esperant 
and, of course, I would be very glad 1 
aid any one who is interested in tak 
up the language. 


Henry M. ALien 


P.S.—Some time I wish you might 


read Wendell’s Esperanto—the Seco: 
Language for All. It is published by thx 


Bribery 
To the Epiror: 


Apropos the article on commercial 
“gifts,” which appeared in the May issu: 
of Tue Rorarian under the caption “T’ 
Bribe or Not to Bribe,” it is interesting to 
note that bills “To further protect inter 
state and foreign commerce against brib- 
ery and other corrupt trade practices,” 
have been introduced in the United States 
Senate. 

They declare in part “That it shall be 
unlawful for any person, corporation, 
partnership, or other organization to giv: 
or offer to give to any employee, repr 
sentative, or agent of another or to a 
member of his family or to anyone for 
his use or benefit, directly or indirectly, 
any commission, money, property, or 
other valuable thing as an inducement, a 
bribe, or reward for doing or omitting t 
do any act or for showing or forbearing 
to show any favor or disfavor by such 
employee or agent in relation to the affairs 
or business of his employer or principal.” 

They also would make it unlawful to 
receive gifts under these circumstances, 
both donor and recipient, being punish 
able by a fine of not more-than $3,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or by both. 


Undoubtedly this action is most wel 
come to the many reputable business es 
tablishments that have been objecting to 
various kinds of commercial bribery. 


Some business men may contend that 
the penalty is too severe. But it does 
evidence the trend of thinking among 
American business men. 

Conrap Bronson 


Chicago, Ill. 
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La Hacienda Veya a Ux- 
mal, Yucatan—Obra de 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour en 
“Across the Gulf” publi- 
cada por Alder brink Press. 


Mies 
a Va thay YEA 


ey 





, Cohechar, o mo Cohechar? 


Por Pyrodes Querpo 


S OBVIO que la idea del cohecho 
comercial, directo o indirecto, repugna 
a todo comerciante respetable. Sin em- 
bargo, es un hecho que en casi todos los 
campos de ventas donde se _ realizan 
transacciones en grande, hacer ofreci- 
mientos personales a los compradores es 
cosa comun y corriente. 

El problema se _ resolveria, natural- 
mente, si todos los manufactureros re- 
nunciaran por completo a tal sistema de 
una manera conciensuda. La dificultad 
estriba en que, cuando se reunen en con- 
lerencias, estan desde luego acordes en 

ite punto; pero a la semana siguiente 
sus vendedores vuelven a las andadas. 

Lo que haga cada vendedor, individual- 
mente, es “su asunto”. La casa se interesa 
inicamente en el pedido firmado que el 
vendedor obtiene. 

Dentro del campo del “ofrecimiento 
personal” caben no solamente los cohe- 
chos directos en dinero, sino también los 
obsequios costosos, las invitaciones extra- 
vagantes, etc. Es cierto, sin duda, que los 
standards comerciales y la integridad en 


] 1 


‘levado mucho du 


10S negocios se han 
rante las ultimas décadas; pero no de 
bemos cerrar los ojOS al hecho de que 
todavia falta mucho por andar. El 
interés de cada hombre de negocios res 
petable debe ser que esta situacién di 
mejoria se acentue. 

Por otra parte, el fabricante, especial 
mente en algunos campos de la industria, 
se ve frente a este dilema: o cerrar sus 
ojos al cohecho en una forma o la otra, 
o adoptar una actitud militante en contra. 
Si sus principios personales de honest 
dad excluyen toda conducta que no sea 
la ultima, paga muy caro en pérdida de 
negocios la adherencia a sus principios. 

El Presidente de la compafiia con 
la cual yo estoy asociado, decidié, al 
comienzo, que nos regiriamos por de 
terminados principios, sin abandonarlos, 
aunque por ellos fuéramos al fracaso. 

He aqui los dos principios de este 
codigo: 

lo.—Nuestros productos se venderan a 
un precio fijo, que sera el mismo para 
todos. 

20.—Venderemos nuestros productos 
Uunicamente por sus propios méritos, tra 


presuntos compradore COMO 


La rimera regia e establecio pot 
equidad hacia el hombre que no regatea, 
que estudia una proposicion y la ac pta o 


una buena vez. Ast, el re 
rateador profesional no tien ventaja 


‘ : 
sobre el Que no regatea. 
{ s 


: AMOS ahora el s gundo principio 


del codigo que estamos discutiendo, es 
decir, hacer las ventas por el solo mérito 
del producto, sin otros ofrecimientos que 
las ventajas que obtendra el comprador 
con el uso del equipo adquirido. Claro es 
que no hay caso a ofrecimientos perso 
nales con los jetes de las casas que nos 
compran; pero nuestras negociaciones pre 
liminares son con los mayordomos y los 
superintendentes de los departamentos 
mecanicos, hombres que ganan entre se 
senta y ciento cincuenta dolares a la se 
mana. En la mayoria de los casos, si 
estos hombres no recomiendan o piden 
que se compre nuestro equipo, casi no 
hay esperanzas de hacer una_ venta; 


ademas, si los “altos jefes” resuelven en 
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contra de las recomendaciones de los 
jefes de taller, es muy facil 
“meterle mano” al equipo y alegar que 
no sirve. 

Nuestros vendedores estan dispuestos 


para éstos 


a cooperar en toda forma, a hacer de- 
mostraciones de nuestras maquinas, a 
comprobar que tenemos equipos en fa- 
bricas similares, en suma: a aceptar 
cualquier molestia 0 gasto para convencer 
al cliente, y, sin embargo, en muchos 
casos, no llegan “ni a primera base.” 

Por qué? Cuando investigamos cui- 
dadosamente estas situaciones obtenemos 
esta clase de informes: 

—Para meternos alli,—dice un vende- 
dor—tendremos que conquistar a Fulano 
a costa de un cinco por ciento sobre el 
precio de todo el equipo que se instale. 

Otro vendedor informa: 

— No saben ustedes que los competi- 
dores X se-llevaron a Zutano a Nueva 
York para una parranda de ocho dias, que 
no se le olvidara nunca? Ahora se siente 
muy amigo del vendedor aquel tan simpa- 
tico. ‘ 

O consejos amistosos como este: 
mandan a 


—Los competidores le 


Mengano una caja.de whisky fino cada 


Sobre Educacion Sexual 

El Rotary Club de la Habana cum- 
pliendo uno de los principios de Rotary 
ha patrocinado una conferencia sobre 
“Educacién Sexual.” 

Durante la Conferencia se exhibié una 
pelicula titulada “El Azote de la Hu- 
manidad,” en cual se hace una demostra- 
cién real del proceso de las enferma- 
dades venéreas, asi como de los estragos 
que causa esta horrible enfermedad erré- 
neamente llamada “secreta.” 

El club extendiéd invitaciones a todas 
las sociedades e instituciones, asi como a 
todos los colegios de la Habana para 
asistir en la conferencia. 


Hermoso Regalo 

El Rotary Club de Lima recibié en el 
mes pasado una hermosa mufieca de 
biscuit enviado por el Rotary Club de 
Wichita, de los Estados Unidos, a su con- 
génere de Lima para ser donada a uno de 
los planteles de instruccién primaria, 
como recuerdo de los estudiantes de esa 
ciudad a los nifios de esta capital. Los 
rotarios de Lima, interpretando los pro- 
pdositos de su afiliada de Wichita de- 
signaron el Liceo Grau para hacerlo 
depositario del significativo presente de 
los Rotarios de Wichita que simboliza la 
uni6n espiritual de ambas ciudades. 


Obreros Chilenos 
El rotario de Valparaiso, ex-Goberna- 
dor del Distrito, don Joaquin Lepeley, 


mes. Si ustedes quieren hacer una venta, 
tienen que seguir el ejemplo. 

En tales circunstancias, ; qué es lo que 
debe hacer un vendedor ambicioso? 
Nuestra compafiia no solamente no pro- 
vee fondos para “persuadir a los com- 
pradores,” sino que prohibe a sus vende- 
dores que adopten tales sistemas, so pena 
de separacién inmediata, atin en aquellos 
casos en que pagan los gastos de su pro- 
pia comisi6én. 

Nuestra adhesiédn a este principio 
significa la pérdida de muchas ventas, 
con un volumen total que probablemente 
asciende a medio millén de délares por 
ano. 

Lo curioso de esta situacién es que 
los duefios y jefes de muchas casas de 
este ramo, conocen la regularidad de 
tales prdcticas; pero parecen impotentes 
para hacerlas desaparecer. Si le quitan al 
jefe del taller las compras, y adquieren 
material de otra fabrica, ese material “no 
da resultados,” y las pérdidas por retardos 
y productos deteriorados son muy gran- 
des. De modo que los jefes tienen que 
resignarse con la situacién. En las fabri- 
cas grandes, estos sobornos ascienden a 
sumas enormes. 


esta desarrollando en esta ciudad una 
iniciativa de enorme trascendencia_so- 
cial: la organizacién de una Semana del 
Trabajo, movimiento tendiente a poner 
de manifiesto la contribucién que al pro- 
greso del pais aporta ese soldado anénimo 
que es el obrero de ambos sexos. 

E] nimero principal de esta Semana lo 
constituiria una exposicién que muestre la 
obra del trabajo masculino y femenino; 
que abarque y muestre los adelantos lo- 
grados en todos los ramos. Diferira subs- 
tancialmente de una exposicién indus- 
trial, ya que se dara especial interés a la 
labor individual, destacandola del con- 
junto, que es la caracteristica de aquella. 
Alli el obrero y la obrera podran mostrar 
lo que hacen sus manos, lo que produce 
su saber, lo que del arte y de la ciencia 
ha llegado a su entendimiento. 


Censo de 19350 


En vista de Ja importancia que para 
toda la nacién tenia el éxito, al levantarse 
el censo de 1930, el Club de Monterrey, 
a iniciativa del compafiero Angel de 
Fuentes, ofrecid su cooperacién a_ los 
funcionarios federales y municipales 
encargados de los trabajos en esta ciudad. 
El ofrecimiento fué aceptado de muy 
buen grado, encomendandose a los rota- 
rios de Monterrey el levantamiento del 
censo en 15 manzanas de la ciudad. Los 
beneficios obtenidos no consistieron tanto 
en el levantamiento material del censo, 
sino en el estimulo que se did a los vecinos 
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¢ Qué esperanza hay respecto al ; 
ma aqui enunciado? Una, que : 
cuidadosa meditacién. 

El verdadero apoyo a nuestra jx 
deberia venir de los duejios y gerent 
las casas que compran nuestros prod 
Esas casas tienen una asociacién naci 
que deberia interesarse activament. 
este asunto. Logrado esto, la Dire 
de la Asociacién decir 
gerentes de las compafias vende 
de ciertos productos, en forma cla 
terminante, que es indispensable qu: 
rijan los habitos de sus vendedores, 
virtiéndoles que las violaciones al cc 
de ética significarian la pérdida inmed 
del empleo y el aviso a todos los mi. 
bros de la Asociacién. 


deberia 


La admonicién semejante en ya: 
casos, tendria un efecto inmediato en 
practicas de ventas de esta indust: 
simultane: 


Algunos precios _bajarian 
mente con una reduccién en los gasto 
ventas, y habria mas probabilidades 
que el equipo fuera escogido de acuerc: 
con las verdaderas necesidades. Hab: 
en la industria en general, menos man 
jos poco éticos. 


SG, Wy, > e >F.rvv)93 37711 H}}}00, vriwy qq 67TH. \.”7F?"™'b>»l 


para colaborar al mejor éxito en la part 
que a cada uno correspondiera. 


Acercamiento 

Durante la Semana del Nifio que 
celebré con grandioso éxito en la ciudad 
de Veracruz, México, en Mayo pasacd: 
se dedicéd un dia a las comunicaciones 
El Rotary Club de Veracruz hizo |os 
arreglos necesarios con el Rotary Club 
de Chicago para que 
Veracruzanos pudieran conversar por 
medio del teléfono de larga distancia 
con los estudiantes de Chicago. A !a 
hora sefialada, el Presidente del Rotary 
Club de Veracruz, Sr. Francisco Malpica 
Silva Ilamé al Rotary Club de Chicago, 
en cuyos salones se encontraban reunidos 
un buen numero de estudiantes, para 
introducir al estudiante mexicano qué 
enseguida hablé magistralmente, salu 
dando en nombre de sus compatriotas « 
los estudiantes americanos. El] mensa}: 
del joven veracruzano hizo muy buc: 
efecto a los estudiantes americanos 
presentes y el joven premiado por ¢! 
Rotary Club de Chicago por sus magn! 
ficos estudios, habl6 en inglés y « 
espanol a los estudiantes mexicanos. 

El mensaje de buena voluntad de! 
buen 


los estudiantes 


joven fué escuchado por un 
contingente de estudiantes y personas 
de Veracruz por medio de amplificadores 
instalados especialmente para la ocasién. 





JERR RENN POE 





Ba ma 
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Rotary Around the World 
Continued from page 4o| 


the Raffles Hotel to complete organi 


Annonay Gets Charter 


ition of a Rotary Club. “Singapore,” ANNONAY — Annonay the smallest 
é ae sein i Saas mail 
smmented the Malaya Tribune, “‘is 
robably the most cosmopolitan city in 
th Jo place offers a better fie ; 
e world. N¢ I lace offers a better held Lyon, Saint Etienne, Avignon, and 
or the world-wide Rotary movement of 


ue a Sy Vichy, who were present for the formal 
iternational friendship. 


charter presentation ceremony. Annonay 


is an industrial city of 6,000. 


France . 
South Africa 


Rotary, Man's Idea 


CapETowN— "Only a n 


Issue Rotary Guide 


Lyons—A 200,000 edition in French 


- - . ' sla has 
ind English of a guide for Rotarians lan could Nave 
a ‘ -eived + th R ) a 7 , th 
siting France has been published by Conceived of the Rotary idea,” Miss Ath 


“oi nae Se ne ler tr ld local R 1ans 
he forty-ninth Rotary district. The dis- lene Seyler, actress, told local Rotarians. 


trict governor has asked clubs to notify Women, she wittily explained, are more 
m of duties or taxes that hinder ex practical, but it takes men to dream and 
portation or tourist traffic in France. then put their dreams into actuality. 
Miss Seyler, upon motion of the pres 


| » 
nonorary Rotary 


dent, was elected 


Visit Historic Chateau 
Ann during her stay in Capetown. 
Parts—Led by Rotarian Jacquin, a 

; pl . . a Pe eee ie 
party of 110 Rotarians and members of Swap Classifications 
their families recently visited the Ameri- East Lonpon—A humorous feature of 
can school of music and painting, housed a recent meeting ot East London Ro 
in the old palace at Fontainebleau, and  tarians was an impromptu description by 
the famous Chateau de Vaux-le-Vicomte, several members of “the other fellow’s 


built during the reign of Louis XIV. classification.” 


French city to have a Rotary Club, re- 


cently was host to Rotarians from Paris, 


See Water Purified 

PIETERMARITZBUR« An unusually 
teresting session was held by Rotarians 
at the municipal water purification plant 
Rotarian Darvill, city engineer, acted as 


Belgium 


Booth for Rotarians 

ANTWerRP—Visiting Rotarians at the 
Antwerp tair were given assistance and 
directions by a booth maintained by 
lub. 


Ula Cll 


Is This a Record? 


Bri SSELS secretary Danthine ot the 
Brussels Rotary Club rec d and a 
swered I1,¢ 0 letters dur ng the past veatr 


Chile 
To Honor Labor 


VaALPARAIso—TIhe part that labor ha 


| 
had in the developm« it of Chilean cratt 
and industry will be commemorat 
during Labor Week, which 1s being o 
ganized by local Rotarians under the d 
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SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 





NEW YORK 
512 FieTH AVENUE 


LONDON 


27 Ovo BOND STREET 


CHICAGO 
6 SO MICHIGAN AVENUE 








6atering to the Worlds Most Discriminating Patronage 
demands more than Fxacting hnowledge and fhighly Trained 
(lbilityn each of our Four Establishments it requires an 
Organization Mentally Equipped with the Will to'Please 


For Autumn and Winter we are offering the Largest Assemblage 
of Fine French and English Shirtings, Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, 


Hosiery, Robes and other Distinctive Requisites ever presented. 


%. Sula & Company 











PARIS 


2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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_ honored membership of the Rotary Hole-in-One Club. 























Hole-in-One Club 


| ie Roster of the Immortals lengthens. 
These neophytes have been duly tried—aye, often! 
They’ve gone through testing-years of “looking up.” 


Let them hereby be taken and accepted into full 


May they be remembered jong. 

And may they never, through missing six-inch putts, 
bring tears to the eyes of their caddies nor blushes of 
ignominy to the cheeks of their sons and their sons’ 





sons. Selah! 


Here they are: 





First column, reading down: Stanley E. Stretton, 
El Paso, Texas, C. C., 162 yards; S. Edwin Earle, 
Danville, Illinois, C. C., 145 yards; Jack H. Garrett, 


Hillsboro, Oregon, Forest Hills G. C., 198 yards; C. L. — 
McCoy, Lake Worth, Florida, G. C., 116 yards. - : 


Second column: Francis C. Grant, Janesville, Wis- 
consin, 135 yards; Clyde E. Houston, Pomona, Cal- 
ifornia, Mountain Meadows Club, 135 yards. 

Third column: Charles E. Dalrymple, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey; J. O. Funkhouser, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, Fountain Head C. C., 128 yards. 

Fourth column: R. M. Anderson, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, C. C., 131 yards; Rex Miller, Provo, Utah; Rabbi 
Edward N. Calisch, Richmond, Virginia, Lakeside 
C. C., 148 yards; Charles S. Catherman, Cumberland, 
Maryland, C. C., 158 yards. 


























Sanne 
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ntinued from page 45] Honor Enthusiastic Rotarian urban acquaintance meeting, to which 






































tion of Joaquin Lepeley, former dis Seout—TI. Sumi, new president of farmers and wives al nvited, The 

= megs : : . | oo | ee +] 

t governor. This exposition will dif- the Seoul Rotary Club, has been identi country folk later respond with a dinner 
° ° ‘. lorine , } , 

: from the usual kind devoted to indus- fied with its successes since its organiza- GUring strawberry season 


in that it will feature the fruits of | tion, having held the offices of vice presi 


e individual. dent and treasurer. He is manager of Stage ‘Indoor Fair’ 
, the Keijo office of Mitsui Bussan Kaisha Cosourc, Ont.—More than 4,000 pet 
Towards the City Charming and has the Rotary classification of gen- sons paid admissions at the “Indoor 
Rancagua—Impressed by their sin- eral merchandise distributing, Fair” sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
rity and vision, the mayor has asked this city. Exhibits included motor cars ’ 
ocal Rotarians to direct the beautifica Canada and boys’ and girls’ hobbies 
tion of one of the public squares, the 
Plaza de Armas. Dine with Farmers Medicine Hat Pool 
Brazil SmitH Faris, Ont.—Local Rotarians Mepictne Hat, Acsertra—A_ swim 
have a happy custom of staging a rural ming pool, provided by Rotarians, has 


Honor Fever Foe ey ee eee 
Rio pE JaNErRoO—The Brazilian Direc 

tor of Public Health and his staff were 

recent honor guests of the Rio de Janeiro 

Rotary Club, in recognition of their ef 

fective work in combating yellow fever. — 

\ pamphlet, based upon the after Drink 


luncheon discussion, will be widely dis- | CM) 
tributed. 


England | 
$25,000 for Radium | 


Hvutt—When $25,000 was anony- 


Delicious and Refreshing 


ously given for purchase of radium P ] CC). S299 
oe ee ee ut the “grin 
veeded in this city, local Rotarians a) 
helne aice « - iT) P F ko . . | 
helped raise an additional sum of like in ering 


nount. 





Where Boys May Romp | 
SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA — Yorkshire Ro- 
tary Clubs and the Yorkshire Federation 
of Boys’ Clubs have codperated to estab- 
lish a model twelve-acre camp for boys 
here. A water system and full camp 
equipment have been provided. 


Hospital Asks Aid 

ScunTHoRPE—The Scunthorpe War 
Memorial Hospital has asked the local 
club to assist in raising funds. 


Desk from 800-Y ear Oak 


Mansrietp—A fine reading desk made 
from the 800-year-old Greendale oak in 
Sherwood Forest has been presented by 
local Rotarians to the Mansfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Rotary club. 












with the Pause 
that refreshes 
When the daily task is a weariness to the 


flesh. When you find yourself getting no- 
where— fast. Pipe down! Don't take any 


399 Boys, 399 Jobs 

SHEFFIELD — The boys’ employment 
committee has secured jobs for 399 boys, 
despite the general unemployment, it has 


| 
| . 
more punishment! Pause for a moment I 
reported to the local Rotary club. d Pech ourself ; 
and refresh yourself. LISTEN EN-<-* 
Japan The happiest, shortest cut to refreshment Countianl Dias <-n<0~ Beaman 
re during the day is the brief pause for an Sports Champions —s- Coca-Cola 
Rotarian Families Meet ice-cold Coca-Cola, while its delightful, Pe ype ar ee 
oa » . . 5 : = a _: day 10:30 to p- m. Eastern 
Yokouama—Tokyo and Yokohama tingling taste will provide you with one tate Caden Mineaene 
Rotarians held a very successful joint of life’s great moments. Coast to Coast NBC Network. 
meeting for their families. Such a ses- The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


sion will probably become an annual 
— 9 MILLION A DAY~IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 














Preserve the 
Memory of the 


Silver Anniversary 
Convention 


Send for a copy of the Chicago Convention Proceedings! 


The celebration of the 25th Anniversary of the founding of the 
first Rotary club, the Rotary Club of Chicago, is set down fully 
in the Proceedings Book of the Chicago Convention. There are 
more than 600 pages, illustrated, carefully indexed, and arranged 
for the convenience of Rotarians in finding material for club pro- 
grams, committee activities, speeches and reports of the work of 
Rotary International. 


No visitor to the Chicago Convention, no matter how great his 
enthusiasm, could possibly have attended all the meetings covered 
in the Proceedings Book. No Rotarian who could not come can 
appreciate the value and significance of the ee Convention 
until he reads the record of the convention activities 


The complete report of the Assembly for Voting Delegates is 
worthy of every Rotarian’s earnest study. The legislation of 
Rotary International for this year, and the discussion of Rotary’s 
future problems are matters on which each Rotarian should be 
well informed. The viewpoint of Rotarians from all over the world 
is reflected in these talks. Area Administration? Past Service 
Membership? Greater Continuity if Rotary in the Personnel of 
the Board of Directors of R. 1.? Restatement of the Six Objects 
Into One? 


All these are questions of increasing interest to all Rotary Clubs 
and Rotarians, questions affecting the future course of the Rotary 
movement. You will be interested in studying the debate upon 
these matters in the Voting Delegates Assembly. 


The importance of the celebration brought to the convention 
platform figures of international importance, whose messages to 
Rotary upon various phases of international service were the high 
spots of the convention program. Peruse these splendid addresses 
at your leisure. Get the British view as expressed by Admiral 
Kerr; the Japanese view by Prince Tokugawa; the Canadian view 
by Sir Henry Thornton. 


In the chapters covering the discussion assemblies, there are 
hundreds of suggestions adaptable to your club, your committee, 
your community. The experience of many clubs is presented in 
these group meetings—the mistakes and successes, the needs and 
the achievements. When your Club Council or Committee is study- 
ing a similar problem, you can be informed of its operation else- 
where. 


The Proceedings Book is just off the press. The quantity is limit- 
ed. Send in your order now. 


isa ei hea aha sa we ih cca niak eb a es eigen ae woweny 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL The 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois : 
Please send and bill me for a copy of the Chicago Convention Price is 
Proceedings at $3.00 postpaid. : 
I 
Name | $3.00 
' 
Street - nschees 5 . 
| Postpaid 
City cicineapmenilceceds.s 
! 
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KRUTLARI iN 
proved immensely popular with \ 
cine Hat youngsters this summer. 


United States 


Clothe Settlement Boys 

SPOKANE, WasH.—Local Rotarians 
year furnished $670.45 worth of clot! 
for nineteen boys at the Hutton Set 
ment. 


Want Swimming-Pool 
Covupersport, Pa.—Lions and Rota: 
ans are cooperating to raise money tor a 
swimming pool. At a recent ball g 

$150 was realized. 


“The Boy Ohio Forgot” 

CLEVELAND, O.—John Vosch, the cri 
pled lad featured in Ohio newspaper 
year ago as “the boy Ohio forgot,” 
made marked progress under the sp 
sorship of the Crippled Children’s 1 
partment of the local Rotary club. Hi 
is now able to read and write, and has 
employment in the alteration departm: 
of the W. B. Davis Company. 


Ugliness Banished 
Livonia, N. Y.—At the entrance of 
the City of Livonia stood two dilapidated 





houses—an unpleasant scene, at best 
But through the efforts of the local Ro 
tary club the “eyesore” has been removed 
and in its place an attractive park has 
been built. 


Done in Oil 

NeEsrasKA City, Nepr.—Fortunate ar 
the counties in this state that bear the 
names of men famous in their history. 
Each year the local club presents to som 
county an oil painting of the man after 
whom it was named. Three portraits 
have already been presented, and the plan 
will be followed until each county, so 
named, has received a portrait. 


pane GCI 


URES nace siete 
Pa Sapraere 


More and Bigger Potatoes 
IRoNwoop, Micu.—Apparently few 
Ironwood Rotarians follow a reducing 
diet for the club is back of a movement 
to increase the visible supply of potatoe 
Each member is a partner in potat: 
growing with a farm boy in the vicinity. 
Ten dollars of the club’s funds are in 
vested with each planter, the sum bein; 
returned after harvest and sale of t! 





awidiiaieaps 


crop. 


Entertain Soldiers 

Watertown, N. Y.—That trainees a! 
the C. M. T. Camp at Madison Barrack 
may not find life too onerous, the Wa 
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rown Rotary Club has twice provided 
rtainment. A song leader and mo- 


1! 
rist proved especially popular. 





otarians to Jail 


SprINGFIELD, ILt.—Springheld Rotari 





met recently in the city “calaboose, 


h, Springhelders are never loath to 


it, is one of the most scientifically 


structed and managed prisons for 


S. cities under 100,000. 


. : 
surprise R. I. Staff 
Sr. JosepH, MicH.—When Rotary In 
:ational’s Chicago staft crossed Lake 

1 
annual outing, re 


higan on their 


tly, they were met by St. Joseph Ro 


ins who motored them to the picnic 
ounds. 
nother “Night Club. 
FRANKLIN, Mass.—A_ Rotary Club, 
ly established here, holds its meet 


vs every Thursday night. 


Sounds Websterian 
WessterR, Mass.—Webster 


ive been giving outings to mothers and 


Rotarians 


hildren at Lake Chargoggaggmanchau 





1 yyochaubumangungamaug oon OF at 


east, that’s the story. 


Pictorial Rotary 


East Orance, N. J.—The local club’s 
bulletin is being made more interesting 
by small actual photographs of mem 
bers and a few explanatory lines. The 


idea hasn’t been copyrighted. 


Low Employment Costs 

Stoux Crry, la.—Boys are being placed 
for summer employment by the local 
Rotary club at an average cost of 84 cents 


per boy. 


{ Dellars That Do Good 


San Dieco, Catir.—Dollars deposited 
in the “fine box” by local Rotarians do 
an amazing amount of charity work. 
They recently bought the first complete 
suit a fourteen-year-old cripple boy ever 





had. A little chap, aged seven, had been 
for a long time wanting long pants like 
his tea-year-old brother. Their mother 
was in a state asylum and their father 
had left them. Fine money provided 
both youngsters with suits—and the little 


chap got his long pants. 


Supply Berry Pickers 
Scranton, Pa.—Groups of twenty 
4 boys on alternate days picked berries 
’ this summer on a farm near Waverly, 


thanks to the activities of the Rotary 
Schoolboys’ Employment Agency. Other 














boys are given such employment as clerk 


y 
> 


ing, cutting grass and distributin 


y 
tls 


circu 


< Afterthe Vienna 
“| CONVENTION 


Funds for Students Get the Most for 


FLAGSTA} ARI Local 


lars. They have earned aln 


this summer 


Rotarians ar 


cain : si esi ag stings ng | ir OUYr ime anc 
tor needy students L Me nd now totals 
$1,117. 


Money in 
Scotch Note 

Nomnneronéne, Pa-Dé. Reber LE: | =  Daeeve’l 
archery and bag 


oe 
ner, whose Novvies are 


pipes, aired the latter at a recent meeting 
ot | | ] 
of the local club, pre ding 1 interesting 
t 
summer program d Sik 


oy _— 

Ottrawa, Kans.—Local Rotarians are 
assisting interested Osawatomie business 
men 1 stabDlisi yY a ¢ ) 





View of Mountain Railway and 


CHATTANOOGA TEN? ( putting the Famous Swiss Peaks, 
’ ; : Monch and Jungfrau 
Chattanooga on the a ito lap ind 
tor directing the successtul $25 1 com _ the Vienna Convention ha 
munity chest campaign, John E. Lovell, become illustrious Rotarian history 
2 es what then? You will be in the heart of 
local _Kiwanian, has been presented a Europe, not far from the most interesting 
silver loving cup by the Rotary club. places in the Old Werld 
Rotarians ean see the est that ] rope 
{ttention Editors has to offer—in comfort, without wort 
; with economy and with the pleasure of each 
Lone Istanp City, N. Y.—Secretary other’s company by joining one of Jame 
2 > . ] 
a 1 | ’ rings Clt “scorte ours 
Ambrose B. Acker, of the Queen's Bor Boring’s official Escorted Tou 
ough club, would like to exchange pub By so doing, you will get the individual 
| | 1..] ! attention : he ext tra , ies whiel 
lications with other clubs. His address “aden n and the extra vel values W 
: have made James Boring’s Cruises and 
is: 320 Jackson Avenue. ours so distinctive and popula 
Whether vour time is limited to two 
Air-Minded Illinois weeks or seven, whether vou want just 
R , ’ comfort or the utmost luxur there Is a 
Sear aa - oe pe fe ee 
CHICAGO—Kotarians and tamiulies from James Boring’s Escorted Tour to meet 
1 £ 7] Oa Median 9 ' m= ) 
all parts oO Illinois Hocked to the Curtiss your requirements. The itinerary will take 
> you to the places you want to see—without 


Airport, August 27, tor “Ro 


National Air Races, 


You will be fr 

ou Wil ne rree 

b was host to visiting nu will be fr : 
efore you and the 


Rey nolds 
Day ” at the 


loss of 


time yet without undue hurry 
tary 


the scenes 





| to enjoy : 
when the Rotary clu oO enjo | 
j company of the fellow 


aces from various countries. The affair Rotarians with you. Each group will be 
was arranged by the Chicago club. escorted by a member of James Boring’s 
staff. This congenial American travel expert 


will be responsible for all details and will be 
. , ’ , ; toi ta al Maalkial | » onde 
Set en Years Hard UW ork assisted Dy local English speaking guides 


Micuican City, INp.—For seven years Send for Booklet of Official Tours 


a twentieth district committee, chair It is not too soon to start making plans 


today for an 
printed for 
Vienna 


L-} 
pookiet en 


maned by Robert E. Heun, of Richmond, | now. Send a note or a card 
i | ir raising n ' tor Ind elaborate booklet especially 
ie EGR, Tarn Mey Of 28. Rotarians who plan to attend the 
Home for Crippled | Convention. Sending for this 
Children. Their goal of $250,000 has tails no obligation and you are sure t 
= it interesting and helpful 


William F. 


Hodges, governor, and ground will soon Don’t Delay 


be broken. 
JAMES BORING’S 
TRAVELSERVICE, Inc. 
“American Specialists in Foreign Travel” 
730 Fifth Avenue at 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


' 
Rotary Convalescent 


Lee) 


aol nr ‘T 
reached, announces 


been 
Send for Booklet Now 


Post-Hospital Care 
Pittston, Pa.—Miss Mart 


otherapy expert, has been hired by the 


Hill, physi 


local club to de follow-up work for crip 


pled children after they leave the hos 


Officially Recognized by the Board of Directors 
of Rotary Int 


pital. 


rnationa 




















NEXT 
JUNE 


Vienna 


The Str. Lawrence 
Seaway! 


Board your liner at Montreal 
.-- 1000 miles inland. Sail for 2 days 
down the great St. Lawrence Seaway 
... with its habitant villages, ox-tilled 
fields, forests...then, only 4 days 
Open ocean. 

The official Canadian-port Rotary 
liner is the S.S. Duchess of York, 
from Montreal and Quebec, June 10, 
via Cherbourg and Southampton, due 
Antwerp June 18. 

Her exquisite appointments carry 
accommodations to a new high. 

For reservations on the Duchess 
of York, address Rotary Interna- 
Re- 


turn reservations on any Canadian 


tional Headquarters, Chicago. 
Pacific liner. Memberships in pre: 
convention or post-convention tours 
in Europe, should be made at the 
same time. 

If you are planning to sail from 
Montreal or Qué bec to tour Europe 
at any other time, take any of our 
other numerous Empress Express 
We will 


be glad to make arrangements for 


or regal Duchess sailings. 


you. 


Canadian 
Pacitfie 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Agents everywhere 
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The Slow-Cure for Unemployment 


[Continued from page 20| 


are therefore entitled to receive not only 
the ordinary return but such measure of 
additional security as the industry can 
provide. For the capitalist, it is a security 
covering losses in other investments; for 
the laborer it is security that bridges un- 
employment and misfortune. 
Integration of industry, called “ration- 
alization” in England, complicates the 
problem of the employer who recognizes 


Unless 


closely watched, merging brings new 


his obligation to the employee. 


perils. It is a fallacy to believe that size 
necessarily secures efficiency, or that cen- 
tralized control can always effect econo- 
mies that cannot otherwise be attained. 
The human unit in industry can never 
be adequately expressed in terms of deci- 
mal fractions, and beyond a certain point 
it costs more, not less, to administrate 
successfully the affairs of a huge under- 
taking. 

Frankly, as a general rule, | am in- 
clined to be distrustful of “super-men” in 
business. It is true, they often make for 
progress and prosperity, but when the 
beyond their personal 


machine gets 


grasp, injustices often creep in. 


Recently I asked a director of a 
concern how the new administratio; 
working. “Well,” he replied, “we 
half our time in doing our job, an 
other half in seeing that someon: 
not run away with it.” 

The human element in business 
most important, and any so-called . 
tific application of rationalization \ 
attempts to standardize the human 
tor is bound finally, in my view, not « 
to fail entirely, but to destroy the 
of the enterprise. Enlightened execu: 
will recognize that while the fina! 
of the success of their ventures must 
the returns shown on the balance 
material prosperity should be 
strictly in its proper relation to th« 
fare of human beings. 

That ideal economic status in wh 
every man who is willing to work cai 
find steady employment is, as is painfull) 
evident, beyond our grasp. But methods 
can and are being adopted which w 
avoid the harsh reactions of tempor 
slack trade or the sudden expansion o! 


» rapidly growing business. 


The Lure of the Unknown 


[Continued from page 27 | 
“blinked.” 


Numerous pairs ot plates were examined, 


forth as the’ plates are 
but finally Tombaugh’s sharp eye caught 
the slight jump of a very faint object. 
It proved to be the Ninth Planet. 
Theoretically it is possible to determine 
the size and shape of a planet’s orbit and 
the length of its year from observations 
of its position among the stars taken at 
three different times. For, as every high 
school geometry knows, the 
center and radius of a circle may be found 


student 


if three points on its circumference are 
given. But if these points are very close 
together, the determination will be sub- 
ject to a large error. 

To determine the orbit of a planet as 
far from the earth as Pluto (nearly four 
billion miles) and moving at a relatively 
slow rate, it is desirable to have the three 
observations separated by years. Since the 
first computation of its orbit had to be 
made from data spaced but a month or 
two apart, large errors were inevitable. 


3ut from the provisional orbit thus ol 
tained, it was possible to give the appro» 
imate location of Pluto with respect \ 
the stars in previous years. 

Immediately other observatories ran- 
sacked their archives for old negatives 
that might contain the image of Plut 
Among the plates at the Mount Wilso: 
Observatory, were found four 1919 ex 
posures which showed the new planet 
These and other plates taken at later 
dates, gave the information desired an: 
a new and more accurate determination 
was made of Pluto’s orbit. 

The accompanying diagram of th 
solar system (on page 26) is based on th 
latest computations and shows the siz: 
and shape of Pluto’s orbit as compared 
with those of the other planets. (Th: 
orbits of Mercury and Venus, lying in 
side the earth’s, are too small to lb 
shown.) Pluto’s track is more elliptica 
than that of any other planet, the cente: 
being some 900,000,000 miles from th 
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sun. While its mean distance from the 
sun 1S forty astronomical units (1.e. forty 
times the distance of the earth from the 
sun) as compared with thirty for Nep- 
ine, on account of the elongated orbit, 
+ actually comes a little nearer the sun at 
nerihelion (the point nearest the sun) 


nan does Neptune. 


Their circuits, however, do not inter- 
sect as the diagram apparently indicates. 
[he orbit of Pluto is inclined fully 17 
to the plane of the earth’s which is the 
lane of the page you are reading. The 
dotted line shows the intersection of these 
two planes. Imagine its orbit tipped 17 
with the plane of the paper and you will 
have a true picture of its position in space. 
Pluto revolves like the other planets in a 
counter-clockwise direction around the 
sun. It is now approaching its perihelion 


} 


oint, which it will reach in 1989. Its 


ir” is two and a half centuries long! 


So far no very exact determination of 
the size of Pluto is possible as it shows no 
measurable disk in the most powerful 
telescope. It is of about the fourteenth 
magnitude, or about 1600 times fainter 
than the faintest star visible to the naked 
eye on a moonless night. Assuming its 
power of reflecting sunlight to be about 
that of the moon, its size would be nearly 


that of the earth. It may, however, be no 
larger than Mercury, the smallest of the 


planets, with a diameter of 3000 miles. 


Some idea of the magnitude of our 
solar system, now greatly expanded by 
the discovery of Pluto, may be obtained 
as follows. Imagine the earth to be repre- 
sented by a golf ball. On this scale the 


moon would be a very small marble 


about 4 and three-quarter feet distant. 
The sun would be a globe more than 17 


feet in diameter and more than one- 


third of a mile away. 


be more than 10 miles from the central 


Neptune would 
globe representing the sun while Pluto 
would vary in distance from 1o miles to 
17 and one-half miles. On this scale the 
distance to the nearest star would be 


g0,000 miles! 


Tee construction of the 200-inch re- 
flecting telescope is the most ambitious 
and difficult astronomical adventure ever 
attempted by man. It will cost millions 
ot dollars and will take several years to 
build. As the name indicates, the essen- 
tial feature of the instrument will be a 


concave mirror, 200 inches or nearly 17 


feet in diameter, 18 inches or more thick | 


and weighing 25 to 30 tons. The weight 


of all the moving parts will be several 


hundred tons. 

Instead of using ordin: 
is subject to undesirable and often disas 
trous expansion 


14 
changes in temperature, the disk for the 


mirror of this new te le scope W ill be made | 


of melted quartz sand which is almost 


expansionle ss with change 


5 


of tempera 


ture. This will have to be melted in an 
electric furnace with a temperature of 


3000° Fahrenheit, or about the melting 


point of platinum. 


The fused quartz block thus obtained 
cannot be used without further treatment 
as it is full of tiny bubbles. Hence the 


underlying disk is to be coated with a 


] 


1 1 
clear glass-like surface of fused quartz 


This will be done by feeding granulated 


crystal quartz into an  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe flame. The high 
of the flame melts the quartz which is 
deposited in clear layers somewhat as Ic¢ 


clings to a windshield during a sleet 


storm. 
To develop a technique in this new 
blocks for 


mirrors, it will be necessary to go towards 


process of making circular 


the goal by steps. Already a 22-inch disk 


has been turned out, and now the making 


of a 60-inch circular block is under way. 
Therefore it may be many months before 
the block for the 200-inch mirror will be 
started. It probably will be made at the 
Thomson Research Laboratory of the 
General Electric Company at Lynn, Mas 
sachusetts, or at some other nearby place, 
and then shipped in its rough state to 
Pasadena, California, where it will be 


ground and polished. 


The site for the telescope will not be 
determined until an extensive survey 1s 
completed of all the favorable locations in 
lower California. The funds for its con 
struction and that of the powerful auxil 
iary apparatus to go with it, are to be 
furnished by the International Educa 
Board Rockefeller. 


This equipment will form a part of the 


tional endowed _ by 
Astrophysical Observatory and Labora 
tory of the California Institute of Tech 


nology at Pasadena. 


Professor G. E. Hale says “It is our 
hope that the new telescope will be fully 
ten times as powerful as the 1o00-inch 
Mount Wilson reflector, penetrate more 


than three times as far into space and thus 


| } | 
ry glass which 


and contraction due to | 





temperature | 
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10 special tours for Rotarians 
and their families 


They will start from Vienna at the end 
of the Rotary International Convention 
They vary in length from two weeks to 
seven weeks ... in cost from $235 to 
$925 ... they differ widely in the places 


they visit and the routes they follow. 


You will find a Raymond- Whitcomb 
Rotary Tour that goes to the coun- 
tries and cities you most wish to see 

. and that meets your particular 
requirements in length and cost. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
is the oldest American travel company. For 
39 years, Raymond -Whitcomb Tours have 
been famous as the best and the most com- 
pletely satisfactory tours of Europe. These 
same tours are now adapted to the special 
requirements of those Rotarians who wish 
to see Europe after the meetings in Vienna. 


Write to the nearest Raymond-Whitcomb 
office for your copy of this special booklet. 
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A Thrilling 
Story of 

vid -Westerm 
Pioneer Life 


If you are interested in the 
human aspects of ‘‘the winning 
of the west,’’ you will want to 
read and own ‘‘Jotham Meeker, 
Pioneer Printer of Kansas’’ by 
Douglas C. McMurtrie and Al- 
bert H. Allen. 

This book tells the story of a 
great pioneer, and gives exten- 
sive extracts from his day-by-day 
journal, hitherto unpublished. 

Beautifully printed and bound 

a book any booklover will be 
glad to add to his library. Edi- 
tion limited to 650 numbered 
copies. Price $5.00 postpaid. 


Eyneourt Press 
Chicago 


Eyncourt Press 


44. 


: 
You may send me one copy of 


South Dearborn St., Chicago 


‘‘Jotham 


Meeker, Pioneer Printer of Kansas."’ 
Remittance for $5.00 is enclosed here- 
with, 

ON — 7 
Address _ " a 
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open for investigation an unexplored 
sphere of about thirty times the vol- 
ume of that which has hitherto been 
sounded.” 

It is impossible to predict what such a 
great instrument of research will do. It 


will, of course, bring into view hundreds 


Too Much Rabbit 


[Continued from page 29} 


hippopotamus, and Adam wrote that 


down. 


> Adam asked. 


“And your son’s name,’ 


“I have two sons; they’re twins,” said 
the hippopotamus. 
“Well, that’s nice,” said Adam. “Do 


they look alike?’ 
“You can’t tell one from the other. / 


can’t tell one from the other. Their 


mother thinks she can,” said the hippo- 


potamus, “but she can’t really.” 


“What are their names?” Adam asked. 
and 


the 


“Epaminondas Hippopotamus 


Pythagoras Hippopotamus,” _ said 
hippopotamus. 

“How do you spell them?” Adam 
asked. 

“I can’t spell them,” said the hippo- 
potamus. “They can’t spell them, either. 
Their mother thinks she can, but she 
can’t really.” 

So Adam wrote down “and twins” and 
“Three tickets, Eve,” 


the hippopotamus three tickets, and just 


said, and Eve gave 
then a little squeaky voice, low down on 
the ground, said, “Is this where you get 
tickets for the son-and-father dinner?” 


So Adam leaned over the edge of the 


table and looked down and saw Mr. 
Rabbit. ; 
“Yes,” Adam said, “this is where you 


get tickets. What name, please?” 
“Martin Rabbit,” 


Adam wrote that down. 


said the 


Adam asked. 


I’ve got more than one son,” 


“And your son’s name?” 
“Well, 
said the rabbit nervously, and that was 
the truth, had been 


deaths yet in the Garden of Eden and 


because there no 
the rabbit had been the animal to pay 
the most attention to the order “Increase 
and multiply.” It was just terrible the 
way the rabbit had increased and multi- 
He had increased and multiplied 


He was the first multi- 


plied. 
like anything. 
plier to go beyond 12 times 12—97 times 
97 was easy for him. You couldn’t poke 


rabbit, and . 


THE ROTARIA\ 


of millions of new stars. But what 
conceptions of the universe will 
vealed, what unsolved mysteries wil] 
explained, only time can tell. 

The 200-inch telescope will proba 
cost one-fourth as much as a battle 
but it will be worth it. 


into the underbrush anywhere with 


finding some of his multiplications h 


ping around. 
“Well, well!” said Adam a little 
patiently, because the line behind 


rabbit was getting pretty long. “Sp 


up and tell me your sons’ names. 


they twins?” 

“They're mostly a good deal more th: 
twins,’ squeaked the rabbit meek 
“they're mostly octettes and nonettes ar 
things like that.” 

“Well, come now!” said Adam. “Spe: 
up and don’t mumble like that. Gi 
me their names. What are their name: 


“Well,” 


than ever 


said the rabbit more nervous! 
“there’s Aaron and August: 
and Restunaials And Aaron and Charl 
and Zephaniah. And 
erick and Zephaniah. 


Aaron and Fre 


And Aaron—” 


é 

Row. hold on! Wait a minut 
said Adam impatiently. “You're all mix: 
up, and you're getting me all mixed uy 
You said ‘Aaron and — al 
‘Aaron and Zephaniah,’ and * 
Zephaniah.’ You don’t want to be sa) 
ing the same names over and over like 
that. Just mention each son once, pleas« 

3ut I am,” said the rabbit unhappily 
“They're different 


niahs, please, sir. I’ve got quite a lot « 


Aarons and Zeph: 


sons, sir. I used up all the names fro: 
Aaron to Zephaniah, and then I had ' 
use them over again—and over again 
and over again—” 
“Stop that!” Adam ordered. 
here! How many sons have you?” 

“T don’t know,” 
of helplessly. “I’ve got just lots and lot 
of sons.” 

“Huh!” said Adam. “We'll have t 
order more hay; Eve, make that one hun 
"he said t 


too, 


dred bales of hay. And now,’ 
the rabbit, and quite severely, 
begin at the beginning and give me the 
names of your sons, and no more foolish 
ness.” 








\aron and 


“Look 


said the rabbit, sort 


“ 
you 
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\lphabetically ?” asked the rabbit. 
Shall I begin with A? You mean 
\aron, and then Abel, and then Abijah, 
| then Abimelech, and then Abithar, 
id so on?” 
Yes, yes!” said Adam impatiently. 
[hen put down Aaron A. Rabbit,” 
| the rabbit, and Adam put that 
wn. 
“And Aaron B. Rabbit,” said the rab 
and Adam put that down. “And 
{aron C. Rabbit,” said the rabbit, “and 
4aron D. Rabbit, and Aaron E. Rabbit, 
and Aaron F. Rabbit, and Aaron G. Rab- 
t. and Aaron H. Rabbit, and Aaron I. 
Rabbit, and Aaron J. Rabbit, and Aaron 
kK. Rabbit, and Aaron L. Rabbit, and 
Aaron M. Rabbit, and Aaron N. Rabbit, 
ind Aaron O. Rabbit, and Aaron P. Rab- 


bit, and Aaron Q. Rabbit, and Aaron R. 


il, 


Rabbit, and Aaron S. Rabbit, and Aaron 


T. Rabbit, and Aaron U. Rabbit, and 


Aaron V. Rabbit, and Aaron W. Rabbit. 
and Aaron Y. 


and Aaron X. Rabbi 


Rabbit, and Aaron Z. Rabbit- 


“Hey! Wait a minute!” said Adam, 


but the rabbit went right on. 

“And Abel A. Rabbit, and Abel B 
Rabbit, and Abel C. Rabbit said the 
rabbit, but Adam threw down his foun 
tain pen and tore his sheet of birch bark 
into shreds, and with a sweep of his hand 


] 


threw all the dinner tickets to the 


7 
ground, and stood up. 
1! 


“Listen!” he shouted to all the wait 


ing animals. “There won't de any son 

and-father dinner; it is postponed on ac 
bie 

count of too much rabbit 

son-and-tather 


And that is why shat 


dinner was not held. 


0 rn > fim 


Build for Storms 


Buu roofs for storms, and walls for gales, 


Not for the zephyrs of the spring. 


Put spikes where there is need of nails, 


And wire where there is need of string. 


The morning may be bright and fair, 


The afternoon be dark and cold; 


There may be stormy moments where 


A nail will give, a spike would hold. 


Build banks for panics, not for booms, 


And so a factory, a store, 


And know that when a tempest looms 


They have the strength to stand, and more. 


And, if you think that you must owe, 


Owe only half what you can pay. 


Though not a strain a string may know, 


A wire is much the better way. 


Yes, build for storms, and, best of all, 


So build yourself, in body, soul, 


Your health the corner, heart the wall, 


To stand, whatever thunders roll. 


Temptation comes in time of stress, 


In many shapes, has many forms, 


And building character—no less 


Than building houses—build for storms. 


—Dovcras Mattocu 
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WEST INDIES... To the West Indies 
on a Cunarder means much more than 
merely a "West Indies Cruise!”... superb 
luxury . ». Suave transatlantic service... 
famous ships perfectly attuned to tropical 
voyaging... treat yourself to a valuable 
mid-winter “tuning-up” cee slip, aboard 
one of these magnificent ships, into heart- 
warming sunshine... to Havana... 
Kingston, Nassau, Panama, San Juan, 
Santo Domingo, Santiago, Bermuda, Haiti! 
Beginning with the Thanksgiving Day 
cruise of the Franconia sailing on 
November 18, Cunard offers ten notable 
cruises varying in duration from 8 to 18 


days . . . with sailings until April 15. 
Rates from $1 10 up. 









EGYPT and the MEDITERRANEAN ... 
Aboard that famous liner ...the 
Mauretania .. . to Europe's Inland Sea. 


The Mauretania sails from New York 


February 21... returns via South- 
ampton. Rates: New York to Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Tangier, Algiers, Villefranche 
and Naples $275 up. New York to 
Athens, Haifa and Alexandria, $350 up. 


ON TO VIENNA... 


For the 1931 Rotary Convention... via 
either of two famous Cunarders enthusi- 
astically remembered by hundreds of 
traveling Rotarians... the “Carinthia” 
... the “Carmania”. Delightful days at 
sea...then Vienna! with its celebrated 
musical shrines, palaces, famous cafes. 


The Carinthia from New York June a 
1931, for Plymouth and Cherbourg. 
The Carmania from New York June 10, 








1931, for Havre. 


For rates and information apply to Rotary Inter- 
national, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 








Send for descriptive literature to your 
local agent or 25 Broadway, New York 
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When writing to 


sents! Tye ROTARIAN. 


mention .... « 


THE ROTARIAN 


Thirty Years of Looking Up 


[Continued from page 14] 


that it is a poem of death. Well, I de- 
feated him; he left town immediately. 
But learning his address, I sent him a 
mutilated copy of Tennyson’s complete 
works, where many passages had been cut 
out, but where “Crossing the Bar” re 
mained. It was a copy from which I 
had cut extracts to use on examination 
papers. I sent a covering letter with the 
volume, telling him he must eat his 
poem, and that the other missing poems 
had been eaten by other persons whom 
I had defeated. 

He now has Tennyson in his system; 
for like a good sportsman, he did eat 
and swallow and somehow digest “Cross 
ing the Bar,” sending me an afhdavit 
signed by President Paul Moody of Mid 
dlebury College, son of the evanzelist. 

Years ago, Walter Camp, who, in ad- 
dition to his work as athletic adviser, was 
also president of the New Haven Clock 
Company, an absorbing task that kept 
him confined in his office from 7:30 to 
12, and from 2 to 6, used to play golf 
daily from 12:15 to 1:45. He would leave 
the office at noon, pick me up in his car, 
and take me to the links. This I think 
was good for us. He was an interesting 
man; and so fine a sportsman it was im- 
possible to be peevish playing with him. 

To men who are perfectly healthy and 
live contentedly without golf, I would 
say, “Don’t take it up.” There are many 
players who are injured in- mind, body, 
and estate. In their calmer and more 
reflective moments, when away from the 
links, they know the game does them no 
good. But they return to the links, as, in 
Scriptural phrase, the dog returns to his 
vomit, and the sow to her wallowing in 
the mire. 

All high-strung men, unless they are 
top-flight players, should avoid tourna- 
ments as they avoid poison. Medal play 
is bad for the average man, especially if 
he have any ambition. The nervous 
strain is terrific. One bad hole at the 
start spoils the whole afternoon. 

The best thing about golf is its socia- 
bility. That is why a four-ball match is 
so much more agreeable than a twosome. 
The jolly conversations, the good stories, 
the cheerful companionship, these are the 
best things about golf. And to see these 
amiable features at their best, one should 


see them just before the players 
their match. 

For, no matter how enraged, and ¢ 
pressed, and peevish, and _profan 
are when they go from the eight 
green to the locker-room, they a 
start out on the first tee in high s; 
Just look at the faces of four good f: 
before the first ball is driven, and ol 
how cheerful they all are, how bene 
is their expression, how friendly the 
with one another! You can hardly 
agine them irritable or sad. You 
hardly conceive them in a wild an 
sane rage. 

Yet just one bad drive off the first 
will sometimes change a man’s \ 
attitude toward life. | do not know 
wrote the following lines, but they 
true in their expression of the sudd 
transformation that may come ove 
man’s temperament and character. 

Methought I saw a genial soul, 
Whose face beamed jollity. 

He raised his club as tf to strike, 
And only hit the tee. 

“Now how could anyone—,” said | 
“Oh, go to hell,” said he. 


oe 

Tare years of looking up,” is t 
most accurate description of my person. 
history of golf. It is easier for me to « 
the noblest and most sublime acts of si 
sacrifice than it 1s to keep my eye on t 
ball. And after all, it is fortunate, that c 
spite the difficulties of living a beauti! 
life, the average man is a far better cit 
zen than he is golf-player. It may lb 
hard to be good, but it is easier to be go: 
than to look at the ball while hitting 
I have sometimes wondered, if I hired a 
powerfu! man to stand directly behind n 
as I was about to make each shot, wit 
the distinct understanding that every tim: 
I looked up, he was to give me a tr 
mendous kick in the seat of the knicke: 
would that perhaps help me to keep my 
eye on the ball? It would, only on th 
condition that he followed through s 
efhciently on that kick that I should 
never be able to play again. 

For this is one of the strange and in 
explicable things about golf. On the first 
day, when still innocent, pure in heart, 
and clean of mouth, you go to the links 
and take a golf-stick in your hand for th 
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time, you are solemnly told not to 
k up. Keep your eye on the ball. You 

find out that this is the only rule ap 
ible to all players, both experts and 
ys, And bal 


probably no 
ver in the world who has ever played 


yet, there 1s 
hteen holes without once looking up. 
id if this be true of the champions, 
it shall we say of mediocrities like 
elf? If gold rust, what shall iron do? 

was brought up by my father and 
ther in a religious atmosphere. This is 
ellent for the character in general; 

particularly bad for golf playing. I 
ee the habit of looking up while still 
ild: and I shall never recover trom 
effects of early training. I have never 
a golt 


own a clergyman who was 


unpion; and I lay this sad but inter 
state of affairs wholly to their 


think 


the game of golf should be confined 


iritual education. I sometimes 


tirely to the criminal classes, whose 


to is not “Look up,” but “Hold up,” 


a very different proposition indeed. 


imagine that professional poker play- 
; might be very successful at golf; and 
the other hand, it is probable that 
irly all really great golf players have 

it one time or another played poker. For 
n poker, as in golf, it is fatal to look up. 
[o me it is more amusing to watch men 
playing poker than to play myself, and 
probably less expensive. You see each 


man in the little circle looking down at 


his cards, and keeping them very close 
to his manly bosom. Puffing at his cigar, 
which is firmly held in the south-west 
corner of his mouth, he makes a smoke 
screen to conceal his features; and when 
he says anything, and he says nothing 
superfluous, the remark issues out of the 
same corner of his mouth containing the 
cigar. He never looks up while the play 
is going on. Such training ought to be 
valuable for proficiency in golf, and I 


dare say 


it 1s. 

Furthermore, the successful golfer not 
only keeps his eye on the ball, but keeps 
his mind on it. It is a study in concen- 
tration. This also is true of poker players. 
They are not thinking of anything else. 

I have often thought I would publish 
a book on golf with adequate illustra- 
tions. If I ever do, I shall call it “Thirty 
Years of Looking Up.” It will be the 
only treatise on golf that is realistic; all 
others are idealistic. I shall tell the truth. 
Every book on golf I have ever read ex- 


emplifies the precise difference between a 





sermon and a newspaper. A sermon tells 
and the news 


Now 


us what we ought to do, 


5 


paper tells us what we have done. 


all treatises on golt give us directions tor 
accurate play, and then the pictures (al 
ways of the author of the book) show 
him in the ideal attitude. His eyes are 
down, the club is properly held. Such a 


book is Of no help to the average man; it 


is his despair. It is like giving murderers 


a Christmas present of the Lives of the 
Saints. It is like showing a starving man 
a picture of the dining-room of an ex 
pensive hotel. 

My book will be honest. I shall tell 
what people do rather than what they 


ought to do. I shall show pictures of the 


author trying to make a short putt, while 


his eves are firmly fixed on the zenith. 
For in playing golf, I have often got 
severe cramps in the back of the neck, 


to roll a 


small hole, 


caused by simultaneously trying 
ball on the ground toward a 
while the back of my head rests between 
my shoulder-blades. Believe me, although 
I know this cannot be successfully done, 


I shall 


Oxy once in my life have I de- 


feated a famous golfer. That was when I 
Wully 


the Braes o’ Yarrow. 


keep on trying to do it. 


MacTaggartmalonie on 
He 


and nobody 


defeated 
was the idol of 
the district, thought I had a 


chance. I was really a dark horse, al- 
though some of them thought I was an 
ass. Fortunately for me, Wully was drunk 
the match. 


Wully 


and with a 


betore, during, and after 
There was trouble right away. 


had the honor on the first tee, 


tremendous swipe his ball hit the sandbox 


on the tee and bounced back a hundred 


yards. I then teed up, but to my surprise 


he insisted that he must play next. I told 
pla) 


| 


him he had already driven, and now it 


was my turn. But he said that he was 


away, and the ball farthest from the hole 
There was a 


must be played first. near 


riot among the spectators. 


I became one up, and on the next hole 


To my sur- 


prise, he took out his brassy, and g 


we lay close to the green. 
ave the 
ball a wallop that sent it two hundred 


No 


until Wully, rubbing his eyes, exclaimed, 


yards. one could understand this, 


“Oh, I thought this was a water hole.” I 


was confidentially told that Wully never 


] 


could endure water and always 


tar 


got as 
While 


Wully was staggering after his ball, I 


away from it as he could. 


woke up, and it was all a dream. 
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the most popular of Old World beauties 







and wonders as well as many others 





rarely seen by the average tourist. And 






after having adventured over half of 





Europe by train, steamer, automobile 






and motorboat, you will find four days 











in Paris a fitting climax. 







Other unusual and moderately priced 






tours of from three to seven weeks have 








also been arranged 













For more than thirty years the Temple 





organization has been conducting tours 





in foreign countries—tours noted for 





their smoothly managed and interest 






ing itineraries. Here is what a member 






of one of our 1927 Post-Convention 






tours wrote us: 








“| have checked my tour with the tours 






made by others and it is gratifying to 






report that so far | have found none to 





compare with the itinerary we enjoyed 





Everyone in our party was enthusiastic 






about Temple Tours and ! assure you 






that it will be a pleasure to me to be 








called upon at any time to answer in 





quiries relative to the treatment and 





tours of your company.” 








Write today to our nearest office for 





complete information. 










TEMPLE 
TOURS 






Park Square Bidg. Boston 
350 Madison Ave. New York 
230 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
1676 N. High St. Columbus 





620 Market St. San Francisco 











THE “ROTARY 
IDEA’’ 


In commemoration of the 25th Anniversary of 
Rotary, an artistic bronze statue twenty-five 
centimetres (9.84 inches) in height was mod- 
elled by Comm. Giannino Castiglioni of Milan, 
representing the ‘“‘Rotary Idea.’’ Comm. 
Prof. Castiglioni is one of the greatest sculp- 
tors now living and has to his credit splendid 
works of art such as the sculptures which 
adorn the Gove: nment Bu.lding at Montevideo 





—— 


| 


-—————— 














_ 





and the Magenta monument, a copy of which 
was by order of the Government placed in the 
S yuare of Honor at the International Exposi 
tion at Barcelona. Comm. Castiglioni is an 
honorary member of the Reale Accademia delle 
Belle Arti and a member of the Commissione 
Artistica Italiana. The statue was cast at the 
Stefano Johnson establishment (15, Corso 
Porta Nuova, Milan, Italy) where orders ar: 
accepted. ltis for sale at $25.00, f. 0. b. Milan. 



























Button R101 


actual size as illus 

trated, 12 kt. 1/10th 

green gold $1.20; 10 kt. solid 
green gold $2.00; 14 kt. solid green 
or white gold $2.80. Button R102 a 
tual size as illustrated, 12 kt. 1/10th 
green gold £1.30; 10 kt. solid green 


gold $2.70; 14 kt. solid green or white 
gold $3.40, A fine white, genuine diamond 
} mounted in hub $10 and up 


i? ording to 
‘ i} diamond 


| 
| 
|} eount on club 
1 
| 


additional ac« 
Special dis- 
Orders 


desired 
orders 





{ 
ene shipped promptly. Write for 
|) ROTARY Miller 22-page catalog of bm 
Jrmteemariomae blem Jewelry of Rotary Inter 
| \¥} national, Gifts, Favors and 
| \ \ Prizes for Rotary dinners and 
j \\ | banquets For 17 years we 
;ytot have been manufacturers of 
})—=—=\ official Rotary emblem jewel 
+ ry. You can depend on Miller 


quality. THE MILLER JEWELRY CO. | 
Emblem Manufacturers 
9 Greenwood Bidg., Cincinnati, O 


Send for this 
!2-pace Rotary 
Catalog 1 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Club Luncheon held Tuesdays 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 





Rotary here 








Speseker as Special Attraction for 
LADIES’ DAY 
LOUISA WATSON PEAT 
On International Affairs 


Refer to Clubs at Grand Rapids, Kansas City, Toledo 
Ann Arbor, Fort Wayne, Ypsilenti, etc., etc 


Particulars from 
1328 Kimball Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Dimmer Check 


By Edward Ormerod 


Bs: Blue Bird Cafe was a comfort- 


able eating-place; a soft glow of shaded 
lights, the walls of rich, dark material, 
panelled tastefully — tapestries showing 
here and there. 

Although the hour for evening dinner, 
only a comfortable number of persons 
had come in. Rising above the music that 
came from some inconspicuous quarter 
there was the usual chatter of voices, kept 
quite low, as good taste require S$. Spot- 
less linen, shining glass and silver, the 
wraps and attractive gowns of the lady 
diners made a pleasant setting in which 
to loiter over a really nice dinner. 

I idled over coffee and a good ciga- 
rette, with occasional glances at an eve 
ning paper, listening inattentively to the 
pleasant sounds of the place, putting off 
involuntarily the moment when I must 
pay my check and go about my affairs 
into the blustering autumn night with- 
out. 

Down the space between the tables 
there came a newsboy, unobtrusively 
offering papers to the gentlemen at the 
various tables. 

He was a small, uncomfortably clad 
boy, clutching a dark, damp-looking cap 
in a hand which held also a bundle of 
half-a-dozen or so papers. He had neither 
overcoat nor gloves—though the weather 
called for both—and his disordered 
thatch of hair topped a white, keen 
little face untidily. He did not fit into 
the picture of the cosy restaurant, and 
looked as though he knew it. 

Seated alone at the table next me, 
a gentlema. watched the boy’s approach, 
fumbling in a pocket for a coin to buy 
a paper. He beckoned, and when the 
little chap stood at his table, there fol- 
lowed a conversation I could not well 
have avoided hearing, even had I wished 
to. 

“Have you had your supper yet, my 


” 


boy? 

“No, sir; not yet...” 

“Aren’t you hungry? ... you look 
cold too!” 

“You bet Iam . .. it’s fierce outside! 

it’s rainin’!” 

The elusive coin was still being pur- 

sued in various pockets. 


“Would you like to sit down here and 
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have a good hot supper with me, 
now? I’m all alone, and this tabl 
mine . 

The boy looked quickly about th 
warm room, and back at the kind] 
before him. 

“You bet I would, sir; if you 
Pe 

The gentleman had finished d 

. . he came in immediately afte: 
Nevertheless, a waiter was called 
new orders given. The boy was not 
barrassed by having the incompre! 
ble menu presented to him—inst 
after a swift scanning of the card, a 
stantial dinner was ordered for hi: 


his friendly host. 


i HE gentleman had dined ...| 


but 
tactful way in which he made it app 
that he ate with the child, was a he 
warming thing to see. The conversat: 
largely one-sided, was of the most 

eral character, yet revealed a great dea 

There was a Mother, it appeared, w! 
worked out somewhere at nights. 1] 
boy prepared his own suppers at ho: 
when papers were done. There was | 
expected familiarity in the handling o! 
table tools. When the final course h: 
come and the gentleman rose to lea 
picking up the two checks and apolos 
ing for having to go, the youngster r 
to express his thanks and to shake 1 
hand held out to him, and stood unt 
the man had disappeared down the a 
—then sat down to finish supper as 
had been told. Perhaps that Mother ha 
not always had to go out somewhere 
work at nights! 

I found a fresh cigarette and reple: 
ished my cup, determined to see the thin, 
through. The gentleman, at the doo: 
looked back to smile in the direction « 
the boy, and returned the bow I inv: 
untarily made him. The youngster, cat 
ing my glance, turned quickly towar 
the door just as his fatherly benefacto: 
passed out. 

Ships that pass in the night! Boy-like, 
he had not even asked the name of th: 
other. Had likely never seen him befor 
probably never would again. 

But, for an hour, in a drab life, warmt! 
and comfort, good food and friendliness 











ait? 
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cost of a paltry dinner check! 


ic 


lad finished ...to the last 

: a bit of color had come into his 

. face—he looked not unattractive. 
rose, picked up the bedraggled cap, 
| he pushed into shape with a poke 

o, took the papers and started out. 

the door, a final survey of the com 


ble place, a grin returning the smile 


I sent across to him, then a quick duck 


out into the murk of night .. . he was 
gone. 

It was not so bad, going out after that 

I felt warmed inside somehow—I 

envied the man who could so simply and 

gallantly, on the spur of the minute, do 

so downright kindly a thing as I had 


just seen! 


Building Boys for Tomorrow 


By F. D. Hurst 


O.: fall, just before the opening of 


1 


Ogden, Utah, Livestock Show, which 
show of national importance with 
vitors bringing their animals from 
1y of the largest pedigreed herds in 
United States, Frank M. Driggs, 
perintendent of the Utah State School 
the Deaf, proposed to the Rotary 
ib of Ogden that the School Holstein 
| would sell to a Rotarian a pedigreed 
calf at a nominal figure. The Ro- 
tarian, in turn, to give the calf to some 
rmer-boy of Weber County, Utah, who 
uld, in his turn, agree to exhibit the 
nal annually, at the Ogden Live Stock 
OW. 
Three Rotarians immediately offered 
buy calves and Mr. Driggs readily 
rreed that his herd would furnish three 
calves instead of one, still at a re- 
uced price. 
Mr. A. L. Christiansen, the Weber 
uunty Agricultural Agent, and Mr. 
mes Beus, a prominent dairyman of 
Ooden, were named as a committee to 
e the calves away and they invited 
Mr. Driggs to serve with them, at their 
first meeting. 
But at this meeting, a bomb burst. Mr. 
Christiansen threw it. “I don’t want 
our bull calves,” he said. Cold-bloodedly. 
Just like that—“I don’t want your three 
bull calves.” Mr. Driggs bristled. 
This was a surprising way for a county 


igent to act—refusing to help further the 


Way. 

Then Mr. Christiansen smiled genially 
ind told them what he did want. 

“Give me fifteen heifer calves and I'll 
organize three 4 H Calf Clubs, which 
the Farm Bureau will supervise. I'll un- 
dertake to find fifteen worthy boys for 
you to give your heifers to.” 


As outlined by Mr. Christiansen, five 
ot the heifers were to be Holst Ins, five, 
Jerseys and five, Guernseys. He would 
choose the boys from three different dis 
tricts, upon their school-record, their past 
achievements on farms, and their con 
munity standing. 

Getting the calves wasn’t hard under 
such conditions. Ten Rotarians volun 
teered, at once, to buy calves. Others were 
ready to buy’the remaining five, but 
someone suggested that Rotary sponsor 
the idea and Mr. Christiansen take 
charge of the clubs, but that other service 
clubs be invited to join in promoting the 


movement atter it got under w: 


¥. 
1 


The Exchange Club readily assumed 


responsibility for furnishing the Guern 


seys, and the thing went rolling right 


y 
> 


along, like a snow-ball, growing bigger 


and bigger as it rolled. 


“EB | 
UT,” said Mr. Christiansen, a few 


days later, “I have another idea—a better 
idea, in fact. Let’s sell these calves to 
our farmer boys, for fitty dollars each, 
to be paid ten dollars down, fitteen 
| 1] lu ing the f nd twen 

qgollars Guring the first year, and twenty 
five dollars during the second year. 
Then let’s take that money and put it 


into a revolving fund, to be used in spon 


soring more calf-clubs and for insuring 
the calves, already bought. It will grow to 
be a big thing.” 

The owners of large pedigreed herds 
responded to the call, selling their calves, 
as Mr. Driggs had done, at a greatly re 


duced price. Every calf brought with ‘it 


its complete registered pedigree, and | 


I 
records of the butter and milk production 


of its dam and both grand-dams. 


The 4 H Clubs are members of a 


national organization, the object of which 


is to build the girls and boys of our farms, 








26th Annual 


Rotary Convention 
Vienna, June 21, 1931 


After Vienna, be sure to visit 
Munich ... world-renowned for 
its art, its architecture, its mag- 
nificent surroundings... linger 
in the famous Hofbrauhaus.. 
motor out into the nearby 
Bavarian Alps...see the storied 
castles ... quaint national cos- 
tumes .. . medieval villages. 


Our Official Program of 
Post-Convention Tours 


sets forth a large number of 
glorious itineraries, specially 
planned to provide the utmost 
interest, comfort and pleasure 
for the least cost. 


Their value is so great, no Rota- 
rian should miss enjoying at least 
one of them; they include Austria, 
Hungary, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Scotland, The Mediter- 
ranean and Russia. 


Thos. Cook & Son, the Dean of 
World Travel leaders, the largest 
travel organization on the globe, 
with two hundred branch offices 
in Europe alone, hold an official 
appointment to arrange these 
tours. 


Send for and read our program 
and then—consult us freely. 


Thos.Cook&Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadeiphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
























Hotel 
LENNOX 


NEW and decidedly the 
smartestand most beauti- 
fully furnished hotel in 
St. Louis. Ice cooled air 
to dining room. and cof- 
fee shop. Fans and circu- 
lating ice water; tub and 
shower in every room. 


BATHs—93-00 to $6.00 


Hotel 
MAYFAIR 


An oasis of quiet, de- 
lightful hospitality sur- 
rounded by business, 
theatre and shopping 
district. Floor and be 

lamps; fan, circulatingice 
water and bath in every 
room. Garage service, 

Corres Sxor. 


400 RQOMS—$3.00 to $6.00 
Heiss Hotel System 


Owners and Operators 








&th and Se. Charles 








KMOX 
Radio Statio 


50,000 
Watts 











Order Now 


Complete your library of bound vol- 

umes of THE ROTARIAN by ordering 

today: 
Volume No. 6, January to June, 1915; 
Volume No.7, July to December, 1915; 
Volume No. 9, July to December, 1916; 
Volume No. 10, January to June, 1917; 
Volume No. 11, July to December, 
1917. 





These volumes contain six issues and 
are specially priced, per volume— $1.25 
Volumes 12-13, 1918, 14-15, 1919, 20-21, 
1922, 22-23, 1923, 24-25, 1924, 26-27, 
1925, 28-29, 1926, 30-31, 1927, 32-33, 
1928, priced, per volume— $2.00 


Volume 34-35, 1929, priced, per volume 
$2.50 


These volumes are nicely bound, gold 
stamped and indexed. Order today! 


THE ROTARIAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, Il. 
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| into more efficient agricultural producers. 


4 H pig clubs, 4 H onion clubs and 4 H 
| calf clubs are off-shoots of the organiza- 

tion. The emblem of the clubs is a four- 

leaved clover, each leaf bearing an H, the 

four standing, respectively for Head, 
| Heart, Hand and Health, the avowed 
| objectives of the boys and girls of the 4 H 
| clubs. 

Through Mr. Christiansen’s office, the 
record of each boy-applicant for member- 
ship in the Rotary sponsored calf clubs, 
was carefully examined. These records 
were sifted until finally he had chosen 

boys for charter 


fifteen outstanding 


membership in these three 4 H clubs. 

Then other boys were fired with an 
ambition to get into the 4 H calf clubs, 
and their fathers stepped in and offered 
to buy calves for them. Here, again, 
Rotary plumed itself. This community 
Was unconsciously responding to one of 
the biggest lessons that Rotary tries to 
teach—the fostering of a close relation- 
ship between father and son. 

Needless to say, calves were furnished 
them on the same basis; and, as Mr. 
Christiansen prophesied, the idea has 
‘rooted and grown, until now there are 
five 4 H calf clubs in Weber County, and 
others in the forming, all sponsored di- 
rectly by service clubs or by fathers who 
want their sons to benefit through asso- 
ciation with the Rotary promoted 4 H 
calf clubs. 

In the case of the original clubs, an 
interesting ceremony took place recently. 
As the Holstein and Jersey groups were 
ready a big meeting was called at 
the Utah State School for the Deaf. 





Fathers, sons, a few mothers, Rota- 


| Continued from page 17| 


at the results. Science and business are 
uniting to bring to the great field of 
human service both intelligence and efh- 
ciency, without destroying the fine quali- 
ties of sympathy and generosity. In doing 
so they are putting a multitude of beg- 
gars, grafters, and charlatans to flight and 
are cutting off a lot of easy money. 

They are changing many notions as to 
what real charity is, which is all to the 
good. They are greatly enlarging the 





scope of valid philanthropy and making 
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rians, the Mayor of Ogden, the | 
Commissioners, and all the oth 
who had worked to put the thing , 
gathered in the chapel of the Utah ‘ 
for the Deaf. 


Our in the big, modern barn 
School, the Holstein and Jersey 
were waiting to be chosen by a syst 
of drawing lots that followed the sp 
and introductions. The Guernsey 
given several weeks later. 

When the drawing was over, «: 
sponsor took his “son” and together th: 


to 


went 
responded to the one they had draw; 
Would it be the calf from the Carnat: 


get 


the calf whose tag cor 


herd or the Woodmen herd or the heay 


tiful little heifer from the prize-win: 

herd of the school? .. . excitement 
Each boy pledges himself to 

proper care of his calf, to report, in \ 


7 


ing, semi-annually, to Mr. Christiai 
to keep a complete record of its produ 
tion as it grows older, and to exhibit 
yearly, at the stock show. 


4 


And, just to prove that there is a Sant 
Claus, Mr. F. F. Gunn, who had already 


sponsored a calf, invited the fifteen 
charter members of the Rotary-sponsor 


4 H calf clubs, to eat all their meals at his 


expense during the Stock Show—an 


told them that they might eat as oiten 


and as much as they wanted. 


The movement is growing. Word o! 
the success in Utah has spread to other 


states. New attention is being paid to t! 
boy-crop by farmers who formerly w: 
interested chiefly in wheat and oats. 

Such is the leaven that leavens 
Rotary loaf! 


The Vanishing Beggars 


it commensurate with human need. As 
side achievement, they are helping ): 


Citizen increase his own self-respect 


{ 


re 


the 


making his charity as honest and as ¢!! 


cient as his own business. 
* * * 

Note: 
showing how countries other than 

United States are meeting the problem 


A second article on charities 


[Ne 


mendicity, will appear in the Octove' 


RotTARIAN. 
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Rotarians from all parts of Europe and 
North Africa are expected to flock to The 
Hague, Septembe r 12-14, for the first 
opean Regional Conterence ever held. 
vill be especially notable because of 
presence of the new president of 

tarv International, Almon E. Roth. 
1e Regional Conference is planned 
a distinct need long felt by Euro- 
: Rotarians for a suitable opportunity 
ke minded men of all political faiths 
professions to talk over common 
blems unhampered by the formalities 

lipnlomatic offiicialdom. 

Meeting in a spirit of friendliness, and 
g a common tradition of fellowship 
yreak down initial strangeness, dele- 
es are looking forward to a profitable 
ange of opinion. While political 
roblems, per se, are not to be dis« ussed, 
, fabric of understanding and respect will 


reated which should help in bringing 


m to solution. 


Sessions will be held at Scheveningen, 


European Rotarians To Meet 


famous resort suburb of The Hague. Se 
lection of The Hague was made partly, 
because ol the exceptional entertainment 


facilities ot Scheveningen, but chietly be 


cause of the important role The Hague 

, 

nas played tne Oo Or nte! 
I 

national amity It was 1n this city it the 


first peace conterence 


nd it is here that the well-known Hague 
tribunal Nas its seat. 

sed ; ; — 

The Regional Conterence was su 


: : 
gested by the European Advisory Com 


mittee, which 1s composed ol 


} representa 


tives of the more than 5 Rotary clubs 
in Europe. The Board oO! Directors ol 
Rotary International, on which are thre« 
members trom European countries, has 
given the Conterence its official sanction. 

In view of the International Conven 
tion, to be held at Vienna next summer, 
and the presence of President Roth, the 
Hague Conterence is regarded by Rotary 


| { : | 
International as Of more than regional 


Importance. 


SSAADSSASASSSSSSSS. 


Be Yourself! 


m= rollicking comedian would be a stark tragedian; 


Your Pierrot would be hero of a stirring problem play. 


And Harlequin whose jollity provides a li 


Sf 


ghter quality, 


A comforting frivolity when skies are leaden-gray, 


Forsakes the jester’ s spryer art, aspires to a drier art, 


And in the drama’s Higher Art himself elects to show. 


The poet beats his tabors hard, all through the night he labors hard, 


Convinced that in his neighbor's yard the greener grasses grow. 


> S 


OA, the tar would be a landsman 


And the landsman would be tar— 


For we are what we're not 


And were not what we are! 


The salesman with an ample line, a comprehensive sample line, 
/ j 


A votary of Rotary and other business clubs, 


Announces most pathetically that business men aesthetically 


Are zero—while poetically they're nincompoops and dubs. 
; pooj 


The mirth-provoking humorist declares that he's a gloomerist— 


That melancholy fol-de-rolly hides a saddened soul. 


The Young Intelligentsia indulge in weird nonsensia 


And Greenwich Village lunacy appears to be their 


goad. 


Oh, the saint would be a sinner 


And the sinner would be saint— 


For we ain’t what we are 


And we are what we ain't! 


—~ArtHur L. LippMANN. 


Was held In 1599, 





/ °C f— 
yourself 

TO A PLACE 

IN THE SUN 
We mean that literally. Old 
Sol gets mighty little chance at 
the average business man—an 
plenty of health 


riving 7 
Liviny sun 
) 
] 


light is what the human body 
needs. If you feel ‘‘all run 
down,”’ “‘worked out why 


not treat yourself to a sea trip 
where you can bathe in sun- 
light and fill your lungs with 
bracing salt air? 

An ocean cruise on a great 
Red Star or White Star \iner! 
That's the cure for the man 
who wants to keep fit 
him away from worry pens 
up a whole new world of pos 
sibilities exposes him to sun- 
shine and fresh breezes 
him back conditioned an¢ 
over into a brand new man 
ready, eager for the work 
ahead. 

You can always expect to 
find a generous sprinkling of 
fellow Rotarians on these Red 
Star and White Star cruises. 
Let us tell you about the de- 
lightful winter cruises listed 


below. 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Life's grandest travel adventure! 
Red Star liner Belgenlana most 
famous world cruising liner. Sail 


westward from New York Dec. 1 
133 days—over a six-times-tried 


ry $1750 up, including 





snore excursions 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Great White Star liners Britanni 


new) and Adriatic. 46 days, calling 
principal points of interest. Four 
sailings in January February 


March. $695-$750 up First Class; 
$420 Tourist Third Cabin 
30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, 


New York, City. Authorized agents 
everywhere. 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
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and 


BE WELL! 


F you want to keep well 
healthy, efficient 
The body is a machine. 
and qualities, 


of health rules 
lowed at home. 


The book is free. 
THE BATTLE 


Box 22-H 


SBMV AMV BP SPBSBQBBBBSBBBBBBBBBBBBeBeBeBBBeeeeeEBEnEBBBBEE 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Box 22-H, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me your free Diet Book, “‘EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


ON OCR re eer ee 


STOVER 


Fireplace Fixtures 





Bring a note of newinterest 
to any home. Stover and 
irons, fire baste s and fire 
sets are unequalled for 
beauty and design, yet rea 
sonably priced Ask for 


O te) 
complete catalog and name 
> of nearest dealer 
STOVER MFG. & ENGINE Co. 
Roy M. Bennethum, Pre 
69 Lake Street, FREEPORT, iLL 


BRISTOL COMMANDS 
the new industrial South of England 
and the populous industrial Midlands. 


The port of Bristol is at the centre of Southern 
England, and is the point from which radiate two 
big railway systems, Rivers Severn and Avon trans- 
port, and air services, to a population of 30,000,000 
people within a radius of 150 miles. It is England's 
best market. Particulars from Bristol Develep- 

















ment Board, 1, Bristol Bridge, Bristol, England. 


then you must know how to eat. 
It demands certain quantities 
and only under favorable conditions will 
the body do its most efficient work. 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency’ 
everyone of which may be easily fol- 
It tells how the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. 
idea of life and its possibilities. 
Write for it now. 


CREEK SANITARIUM 








Here is Your 
Free Copy 




























up to the top notch—strong, 


> is a condensed set 


It will give you a new 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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When writing to advertisers in this magazine, 
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THE ROTARIA\ 


Our Contributors’ 
Column 





and 


Marjorie, 
Mrs. Davidson against a background 
of palms at Singapore. 


James N. Davidson, 


BE pwarp A. FILENE, Boston 
chant prince, who writes about mode: 
youth pricking some old bubbles, 1 
of the foremost interpreters of Ame: 


business. 


Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH, protessor 


Drake 
has contributed t 


of University, Le 
Moines, 
merous American magazines, 
the the Atlantic Monthly, 
the American Review... . 


other Wu 


English at 
Iowa, 
inclu 
Forum, 
North 

English 


professor is 








Lyon Puerps of Yale University. Hi 


took his Ph.D. at Yale in 1891, 
3rown and Colgate Universities 
since awarded him an honorary LL. 
Wiruam F. McDermott is a report 
for the Chicago Daily News. He 
his pen—if that expression is still 
missible—into human life as he find 
the offices and 


great mid-Amer 


the streets, in 


the homes of the 
metropolis... . M. A. 
writes “Adios Carmen, 


an American residing at Valencia, Sj 


Epwarps, 
Says Spain, 


Bruce PARTON is a member of.an adver 


tising agency of New York City, 
author of “The Book Nobody Knows 

Ancus Watson, chairman of the 
gus Watson & Company, Imperial ‘ 
neries, capitalized at two million pou: 
is one of the best known English in 
trialists. He is a Freeman of the ‘ 
of London, and a Knight of the O: 
of Saint Olaf, of Norway. 

Ex:xtis Parker BuTLer is a succes 


but the world will remen 


banker, 


him as the author of that mirthful |itt! 
of the vintage ot 


volume, “Pigs is Pigs,” 
1906. . . . Wittarp H. Garrett, 

president and professor of astronomy 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kans., 

member of the summer staff 
Yerkes Observatory, a recent guest 
turer at the Adler 
and a Rotarian of Baldwin, Kansas. 


ot 


Planetarium, Chicay: 
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A Famous Baby’s Simnile 


Woun IFUL heirs to famous names, 
t, as Charles A. Lindbergh, junior, are 
titled to not a little sympathy and some 
ination. Before their own “proud 
ents” are aware of it, photographs of 
recent arrival flash upon the front 
ses of the newspapers and upon the 
er screen, to be followed by a multi 
tude of conjectures on how he “favors” 
s father or his mother, the probability 
of his following this profession or that, 
home 


th a detailed description of his 


and daily adventures. 
If there were any chance of discovering 
recording the young hero’s observa- 
ys on his experiences as a newly ar 
ved visitor, no doubt these interesting 
opinions would also be hurried to the 


public. Perhaps if the baby possessed 


the inclination to put his wonderment 


into “a few well chosen words,” he would 


want to know what all 


why he cannot be allowed some privacy 


this fuss ts about, 
= +} 1] 
when he seeks the sunshine in the rolling 


perambulator, why his smil 


gurgles, 





and lusty hullabaloo ar ide subjects of 


Vise conversation, in short why he can 


not live his own life, and get used to his 


own parents, betore making his saluta 


tions to huzzahing hero worshippers. 


1 


Yes, it is serious business being the 


baby son of a Lindbergh. It is indeed for 


tunate that young Charles A. is not old 


} 
enough to reflect at length upon the 


penalties of fame, and upon the rare 


ege and heavy responsibility of b 
privileg 1 heavy 


possessor Of a great name 


H. F. Harrincron. 


ing the 





Youth Pricks an Old Bubble 


(Continued from page 8) 


Not 


steam engine, when family production 


until the invention of the 


thine 
and feudalistic production became en- 
tirely outmoded, did the business man 
ittain any social dignity whatever; and 
then he made about as bad a job of his 
new-tound honors as could possibly have 
been expected. 
We cannot blame him. He _ was 
brought up to believe that feudalism was 
honorable; and while he ruthlessly over- 
threw feudalism because it was obvious 
that the factory system must take its 
place, he tried to grab off the honors of 
feudalism by strutting around his fac- 
tory like a feudal lord—although the fac- 
tory was a world in which the rules of 
feudalism simply would not apply. Peo- 
ple still did much of their thinking ac- 
cording to feudalistic patterns, but when 
they attempted to work according to this 
line of thinking, they didn’t get much 
work accomplished. Competitors who 
disregarded the old ways, were more suc- 
cessful, and eventually took their place. 
The great social change, however, was 
not adequately visualized. The change, 
in a word, was this: Whereas the most 
economical way for men to get a living, 
had consisted of the organization of fam- 
ilies or small groups, employed for the 
most part in producing the things which 
the members of the group consumed, it 


now suddenly became more economical 


for groups to get together, not to manu 
facture the things which they, as con 
sumers, happened to need, but to manu 
facture just one thing, and exchange it 
in the common market for the products 


of other groups. 


In other words, human life moved out 
of the family way of doing things and 
into the machine way of doing things. 


People supposed that they could live 
in families quite as much as they ever 
did; and if they tried it and failed, it was 
attributed to their personal perversity. 
But they could not do it. Families could 
no longer support themselves by apply 
ing their own labor directly to the land 
on which they lived. They could support 
themselves now only by getting jobs in 


an organization which was making 
things for a capricious and seemingly 
inhuman monster known as the world 
market. Of course, some families kept 
in the old rut, particularly in the rural 
regions which were the last to be af- 
fected by the industrial revolution. But 
the masses, although still trying to live 
according to the rules of the family, were 
more and more actually caught up in 
this non-family world—this world of 
trade, in which the principles of the 
family were not supposed to apply. 


There was no thought of each for all 


The very high 


and all for each in trade. 















: Statler 


awaits mn 
me 


you in 


six cities 


oo you get otat 2 s 
f ) employee > 4 ill in t 
ested he Ipful less to gu 

You get the comforts of radio in 


your room, a mornin 
your door, running ice water, a bed 


head reading lamp, and 


“extra’”’ conveniences for which 


you aren't charged extra. 
You get the benefit of rates which 
are fixed and unchanging, regard 


less of conditi 


ms—and every 


posted, in plain 


room’s rate 
figures, in that room. 
And you get a guarantee of your 


time you 


satisfaction, from the 
come in the door. 
In any of six cities you can have 


“Statler Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUTES 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania | 
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ACROBATICS| 
while you SLEEP 





Are you sure that you “slept like a log” 


last night? Or, would a moving picture 
machine reveal you rolled up like a ball, 
twisted like a rope or hanging over the side 
of the bed like a line of clothes? Drs 
Johnson, Swan and Weigart took movies of 
150 sleepers. The results were astonishing 
They show that a soundly sleeping, healthy 
man may struggle through forty or fifty 
different positions nightly, not one of which 
will be held more than an hour 4 descrip- 
tion of this extraordinary, scientific expe 
ment, with pictures of 33 “‘sleeping beauty’’ 
postures appearsin theSeptemberH YGEIA, 
the Health Magazine of the American Nedi- 
cal Association. It is a real contributionto 
an all important subject. 








i- 


Other ; 
Fellow 





You have heard that colds are contagious, and 
you would like to Know just how they are spread 
8) that you can allay unnecessary fears and sen- 
sibly avoid the cold-infection. The September 
HYGEIA contains a timely discussion, by Dr 
Rachael Ash, especially directed to parents and 
teachers, explaining the way colds spread and 
how to keep yourselves and your children from 
catching the debilitating cold germ-——-a most 
helpful article with the cold season just around 
the corner. 


Other Vital Features in 


HYGEIA 


**How Much Should the Patient Know’’——**The 
Tardy but Tempting Tomato ‘he Movies in 
Medicine” The Undernourished School Child’ 

Questions and Answers’ these are only a 
few of the features of the September HYGEIA 
Every article is written by an authority who 
proves theory with practice. The language of 
HYGEIA is non-technical, simple and even en- 
tertaining Every issue is a gold mine of re- 
liable health information As you value your 
heaith you will value HYGEIA. 


Special 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
HY GEA’ HYGEIA 


| The 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Enclosed find $1.00, for which send me HYGEIA 

for six months in accordance with your special 

introductory offer. 
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Address 














est ideal in trade was honesty; and hon- 
esty at best is a decidedly negative virtue. 
The fact that one is not a thief does not 
entitle him to any high honors. 

Now trade could and did get along 
for awhile without any higher or more 
honorable principle than mere honesty. 
That was quite sufficient so long as most 
human living did not depend on trade. 
When human life became practically 
absorbed in trade, however, human life 
could not go on unless the world of trade 
took on some more constructive virtues. 
The discovery that principles as old as 
human society could be and must be 
applied to trade has led, in our time, to 
a Second Industrial Revolution; and with 
that discovery, it is interesting to note 
that young people today, eager and anx- 
ious to serve their fellow-men as much as 
any younger generation in human his- 
tory, are turning their thoughts to busi- 
ness as an honorable career. 

Some of us old fossils note this with 
us are convinced that 


alarm. Some of 


this is an age of materialism and low 
ideals. We suspect that modern youths 
are not the heavy saints that we were 
fifty or sixty years ago; for, those of us 
to whom business still means nothing 


bet making money, cannot visualize 


THE ROTARIA\y 


public service except in politics and th, 
professions. 

My personal experience with y, 
people convinces me that they can. Tha, 
is one of the reasons why the old fel|o, 
should go to the young ones for ad 
They know, because they can’t 
knowing, that there are opportuniti: 
public service in business today, as 
as exist in any of the professions, or 
did exist in human history. 

Furthermore, if that is not their 
son for taking up a business career, | 
are not likely to get far as a busine; 
man. For the world is changing. |: 
being changed by forces over which w: 
have no control. Human life has bec: 
absorbed in trade; and the business | 
who attempts to run his business 
was conducted in the days when the {a 
ily was the dominant economic order 
(and trade with outsiders only an 
dent in life) will soon find that busin 
has gone on and left him far behind. 

Youth is too serious to become ob 
ent. It is too ambitious to accept, 
merely the old formulas, but the old th: 
ories of success. And it is too religio 
to be satished with anything less t 


the facts. 





We Motor to Baghdad 


| Continued from page 38| 


the Druses, that turbulent tribe that re- 
volted against the French. The Druses 
are quiet now, though the English still 
keep a watchful eye on one of their camps 
to the south. When the Nairn Transport 
Company started to carry gold across the 
desert, however, cars were held up by 
tribesmen near Damascus and $75,000 in 
gold taken. 

Tires of our bus sink into the soft sand 
two or three inches, one of the drivers 
told us, which makes it necessary to drive 
with an open throttle most of the way— 
a heavy strain on the motor. In the win- 
ter, tires are good for 12,000 miles, but 
the big balloons rarely last more than the 
1,000-mile round trip during the summer 
when the heat of the desert rises above 
the vulcanizing point. The company re- 
quires each driver to have had two years 
on the desert before he drives a bus. Ours 
got their first experience here during the 
World War. And, thus we chatted on. 


At 4:30, we came upon two mo! 
trucks filled with Arabs who signalled 
to stop. My first thought was of the po: 
sibility of being held up by wandering 
nomads. 

“Our noble escort,” murmured our 
driver. I sank back with relief. 

We were at the boundary of Iraq 
which is just old Mesopotamia masquer 
ading under this new title since the war 
I had failed to recognize the Arabs as s: 
diers because their khaki was complet: 


hidden beneath their voluminous ab: 


“Well, I see the soldiers are going 


make us wait for the other cars,” one 


the drivers said. “This place is as goou 


as any. Let’s have tea.” 

We scampered out of the bus like ch! 
dren released from school. The sun 1 
nearing the horizon, and we amused 01 
selves by pacing our shadows. Thx 
roughly 


measured 





tt cates Beak cine ce oy 


six hundred feet! 
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wwhile, the drivers had opened the 


ward at the rear of the car, and 
sht forth kindling, kettles, cardboard 
_ spoons, tinned milk, biscuits, cheese, 
tea. Sticks were laid criss-cross until 
platform was made for the kettles. 
ng was laid on the windward side, 
rated with kerosene—and in a re 
rkably short time we were enjoying 
tea. 
\s we were about to get back in the 
_one of the drivers drew Mr. David 
ind myself aside. 
[hese oil men are anxious to get to 
destination,” he whispered, “and 
ld like to drive all night. It is not 
ipulsory to do this, for the company 
vides accommodations at the Rutba 
Vells Fort not far away.” We must have 
ked quite agreeable to the all-night 
, tor he added “TE we go on, lll cook 
sausages over a bonfire at dawn.” 
‘Ah,” we said. “The sausages settle 


> 
On we go. 


%. ION the ghostly outline of the fort 
th the flag ot Iraq rose grimly out ot 
mvon-blanched plain. Two enormous, 
nusiness-like doors, guarded by sentries, 
pened for us and we passed into the pro 
ting arms of this desert outpost. A bea 
con fire in a high brick tower cast an or- 
ige glow over the picturesque Arabs, 
grouped about the great open khan in 
which a huge caravan might be accom 
modated. 
The soldiers were off duty and dressed 
n their native garments, the cufheh, 
irgool, and flowing head-covering. We 


could not resist the temptation of wan- 


] 
] 


dering among them, squatting as they 
were around the numerous little piles of 
glowing charcoal embers. The night was 
old. One group, with true Arabian hos- 
| itality, begged us to share the coffee they 
were making. Fragile little cups of this 
aromatic beverage, flavored with ambar 
paste, were handed us, and never did cof- 
fee taste so delicious. 

One tall Arab, bowing low to offer me 
coflee, glimpsed my white sheepskin 
coat. With the innocent curiosity of a 
child, he began to feel its texture, mur- 
muring approval. One of his fellows, 
however, called him to task for his bold- 
ness. 

Another native soldier showed us the 
camels, sleeping on their knees in this 
moon-lighted enclosure of the fort. He 


knew each animal intimately, praising 
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HOME OF CHICAGO 
ROTARY CLUB FOR 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


Rotarians from many climes always make 
the New Hotel Sherman their home when 
in Chicago. Chicago Rotary Club Lunch- 
eons every Tuesday at 12:15. You will 
find a real Rotary welcome here. 


700 ROOMS - EACH WITH BATH 
World Renowned Restaurants 
Ernest Byfield Frank W. Bering 
President Vice Pres. and Men. Dir. 
NOW A GARAGE ADJOINING 
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TOURING GUIDE 








ITALY 








MILAN 





PALACE HOTEL 


200 beds—80 bathrooms de luxe 
At the Central Station 


GRAND HOTEL ET DE MILAN 


The most Comfortable Hotel in the Town 
Grill Room—Bar—Tea Room 
.. Mascioni, General Manager 


SPLENDID CORSO HOTEL 


Near Cathedral 
Entirely First Class and Up-to-date 


Restaurant “COVA” 


First Class — the best in Italy. 
The Milan Rotary Club meets every Tuesday at 12:30 














MONTECATINI TERME 





From London via Basle Chiasso, and Bologna ;or Turin, Genoa and 
Pisa. Situated in the Val di Nievole, amidst fine surroundings. The 
handsome Bathing Establish ments are about 60 feet above the sea, but 
Old Montecatini rises to about 900feet. Casino-—Theatre—Sports. 
Season: ist Aprilto 30th November. 


Waters.— Subtherma] Saline Springs (sodium chlorideand 
sodium sulphate), 70° to 88° F. Radio-Active;.used for 
drinking, bathing and inhalation. 


Indications: Diseases of the Liver and Intestines, Dys- 











pepsia, Diabetes, Obesity, and Gout. 

SAVOY HOT EL - Strictly First Cc oe 
Situated in the high and sunny Ludevisi Quarter, in the most fash- 
jonable part of Rome ne Savoy was recently cor hobs ely renovated 
and equipped with eve mnvenienc 4a is the Leading Medium 
Priced Hotel. Every He en © wmiort. 7f SUITES WITH PRIVATE 
BATH 

E. A. CORBELLA, Managing Proprietor 

HOTEL PLAZA 
High Claas. Beast position in th of the Tow The most up-to 
date. 250 ROOMS WITH RU NNING * WATER. 200 BATHROOMS. 
Telephone and Safe in eve <Z room. Exc bange OF ce, Garage, Post 
and Telegraph Office Ro. rden, Saloons for Banquets, Ameri 
ean Bar, Orchestre, First | ( hase Restaurant 
HOTEL de la VILLE 

150 Rooms. 100 Private Baths 
Large Garden near V ~% Borghese, Pincio and Villa 
Medici. . MARCUCCI, Pr oprietor 





SICILIA 
VILLA IGIEA—PALERMO 


De Luxe—on the seg front—Large Park— 
ennis Courts 


ido Golf Links 








Mondello | 
GRAND HOTEL et des PALMES—PALERMO 
The most Comfortable Hétel in centre 


of the Town— Weekly rendezvous of the 
Palermo Rotary Club 


SAN DOMENICO PALACE 
and GRAND HOTEL—TAORMINA 
Unique in the world—ex-convent of the 
Dominican Friars of the 14th Century— 
Each room private bath 








ABBAZIA 
REGINA HOTEL STEPHANIE j..:,,ua:5c8 November 


The most up to date. 150 rooms - private apartments 


PALACE BELLEVUE HOTEL Under Same 


Management 
E. KU 
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GENOA 





De Luxe Hotel - Genoa’s 


HOTEL BRISTO Club meets on Tuesday 12:30 
HOTEL SAVOY & MAJESTI 


When writing to advertisers in this magazine, 


mention THE ROTARIAN 


MENTION 


Near Station 
and Port 





painting the 





some and scofhing at others in Arabic as 
we passed. These were picked racing 
camels, kept here for such emergencies 
as running down marauding desert tribes- 
men. 

At the entrance of the camel paddock 
was a long, narrow room with many 
gaudy camel saddles, bags, and trappings 
adorning the 
drivers squatted lazily on the wall-bench 


walls. Costumed camel 
that ran around the room, chatting and 
smoking water-pipes. What a contrast to 
the scene outside the fort’s walls where 
mystery-rapt silence reigned! 

A comfortable rest-house, capable of 
accommodating forty guests over night, 
serves wayfarers coming by automobile 
or airplane. Water is available here the 
year around, and in dry summer months 
it is the only oasis within a radius of 200 
miles. Electric lights and fans and radio 
supply a Western touch. 

By 9:30 we were again speeding on. A 
bridge game kept up for an hour or so, 
then lights were snapped and we settled 
down in our chairs and great coats for a 
doze. But the moonlight was so beauti- 
ful that for some time I deliberately kept 
awake. Just as dawn’s rosy fingers were 


east, we drew into the vil- 


lage of Ramadie. 


Wi waiting for the passport of- 


ficial to rise, our drivers, true to their 
promise, built a fire, opened tins of sau- 
sage and pressing the cut lid back, thrust 
the whole tin well into the embers. 
Nothing ever tasted better than those 
sausages with the inimitable flavor of the 
fire yet clinging to them. 

Fellujah, on the banks of the Euphrates 
River, was our next village. To reach it, 
we crossed on a bridge of boats. No pas- 
senger is allowed in the bus at this time, 
so having preceded it, we watched with 
interest the momentary sagging of each 
boat as the heavy vehicle passed over it. 

The “Euphrates,” the “Tigris’—how 
these rivers brought to mind the old 
school geography. How astonished I 
would have been had my teacher an- 
nounced that one day I was to see them! 

Towards noon—twenty-eight hours 
after leaving Damascus—many golden 
spires loomed in the distance as bright 
as a new wedding-ring.. And we were 
thrilled with the thought that here at last 
was the City of our Dreams. Half an 
hour later we pulled up before the quaint 
Maude Hotel. We were in Baghdad. 
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LAKE OF COMO 
“LARIANA” Navigation Company 


Quick and luxurious service for Cernobbio, Hellas 
Villa Serbelloni, Cadenabbia and Villa Carlot 
pearls of Lake Como. 


GRAND HOTEL, VILLA d’ESTE 
de lux 
CERNOBBIO 
Grill Room — Bar —Tea Room 
DOLOMITES 


Ferrovia delle Dolomiti Calalzo -Cortina - Dobbiacy 


Connecting service with the Italian State Railwa 
and service of tickers for routes to be arranged w); 
all the International traveling agencies. 

















THE EASTERN RIVIERA 


GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR e NEW CASINO 
RAPALLO (10 miles from Genoa 
FIRST CLASS — Open all the year ‘round 
220 Beds and Baths 








THE PONENTE RIVIERA 


SAN REMO anlen ol i. 
Garden of Italy 
THE FAMOUS OPEN-AIR FLOWER INDUSTRY 
TESTIFIES TO ITS UNRIVALLED CLIMATE 
100 Hotels - 1000 Villas - Casino Municipale (Gan 
bling) - Theatres - Concerts - Golf (18 Holes) - Tennis 
Riding - Yachting - Bathing - Excursions 


For Full Particulars Apply ¢ tothe Oficial Inqui 
AN REMO, Via k 











NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 
THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 
Enjoy Neal Obstacle Golf at home. Only as: 


lawn needed. Prices $15 to $85. Ask your s; 
ing goods dealer or send for free folder. 
Mason Mfg. Co., Dept. R., So. Paris, 





Rotary Welcome Signs 


Have you seen our new design 
road signs? 
They are very attractive and 
reasonably priced. 
We will gladly mail you circu- 
lar on request. 

WRITE TODAY 
We handle a complete line of 
club supplies. 








1252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


versatile entertainer and radio 
artist is available for meetings, 
banquets, etc. Send for brochure 
and terms. 











His new book ‘‘Axel Grease for 
Your Funny Bone” is packed with 
laughs. Make a hit, reading these stories to 
the boys at the luncheon table. Sent postpaid 
for $1. Axel Christensen, Kimball Bidg., 
Chicago. 
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ROTARY SEALS 


Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Officic! 
Colors. $1.00 per 100 $7.50 por 100 
International Hatters Supply Co., Inc. 

14 West 4th Street New York, N.Y. 
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THOSE to whom a humane humanity and progress by 


friendliness are live interests 


they have especial interest in 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS exposition in 1933. 


. 
‘| HOSE who set out to scientize ac- 


quaintance and to make a fine art of 


mutual discussion of conflicting in- 
terests—they have much at stake in 


an exposition of Science processes, of 


Science foundations and of scientific 
arts. 
* 
Nations, governments, sciences, en- 
tire industries unite to make exhibits. 
Competition gives way throughout 
to collaboration in this new world’s 
fair. Commercialism gives way to 
entertaining and enjoyable enlight- 
enment. 
* 
| 

¢ HICAGO contributes a timely occa- 
sion, its own municipal centennial; 
an incomparable site, the heart of its 
embellished and enriched lake front; 
generous initial financing, without 
regard to economic and political con- 
ditions; and the city’s traditional 
hospitality to throngs of visiting 


guests. 


MI N's conquest of nature, so far as 
it has advanced, is full of Romance, 
Drama, Adventure and thrilling Ae- 
complishment. But it is only now, 
for the first time, brought largely to 
one place, put in a most delightful 
setting and displaved with all the 


arts of scientific showmanship. 
* 


rm 
| HE exposition adds magnetic power 
to the rapidly increasing attractions 
of the city summer resort on Lake 
Michigan. Displays of some of na- 
ture’s inmost secrets, exhibits of her 
powers harnessed and set to work in 
place of human slaves, pictures of 
HOW the comparatively bare and 
unknown world of a century ago has 
become our marvelous to-day—such 
displays are worthy close and_ re- 
peated study by school children and 


all parents. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS will be a center of 


world thought and interest during 1933. 








Address Communications to 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


160 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 





























Certainly your campaig:: 
ean win in times like this” 


The Most Recent... 


$900,000.00 for the Huron Road Hospital, 
Cleveland — This was in addition to $195,000 
previously raised for the same project, or a total of 
almost $1,100,000. Ketchum directed. Oversub- 


scribed. 


$193,000 for the Woman’s Hospital, Philadel- 
phia—This campaign was launched almost im- 
mediately after two separate women’s hospitals 
had been combined as one. Ketchum direction. 


$500,000 for the Greater Detroit Committee 
—With conditions as they were in the automobile 
business in the late spring, this campaign under 
Ketchum direction obtained much more than was 
contributed in 1927, a record-breaking business 


year in Detroit. 


$205,000 for the Tuna Lodge, I.0.0.F., Brad- 
ford, Pa.— Bradford is almost exclusively an oil 
city, and oil dropped to its lowest price since 1915 
on the very day this campaign opened . . . yet the 
fund was over-subscribed by $5,000. Ketchum di- 


rection. 


$127,000 for Masonic Country Club, Jackson, 
Mich.— $7,000 over the objective. The president 
wrote that it was the first campaign in over two 
and a half years in that city which achieved its 
goal 100%. 


$115,000 for a School in a City of 5,000—In 
Tell City, Indiana, for St. Paul's Roman Catholic 
Parochial School and Church. Total expenses less 
than four per cent, including everything. 


$104,000 to Retire a Church Debi— $4,000 over 
the goal. For the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Port Huron, Mich. Expenses less than 
4%, including everything. 


$83,000 for a Masonic Temple at Milton, Pa. 
—This fund will probably reach $90,000, its full 
objective, despite unusually adverse conditions. 


KETCHUM is doing it 


It is one of the remarkable phenomena of this year of business 
that those institutions which have had the courage to go 
through with plans for public financing . . . which have used 
skilled professional direction . . . and which have applied 
intelligence to their appeals . .. have achieved remarkable 
successes. 


The best proof of that statement is facts and figures on recent 
campaigns... and we are appending the amounts raised in 
some of the campaigns under the direction of Ketchum, Ine. 
in the period since the downward trend in business set in 
(that is, since the summer of 1929): 


Institution Amount Raised 
Huron Road Hospital, Cleveland..... Kawato easier $900,000 
United Presbyterian Pension Fund (incomplete)....... 650,000 
Greater Dewoit Comimatttee ws sso. 6 oneisosinseaciscsunues - 500,000 
Woman's Hospital, Piiladel pha és 6.60566 sic-vciesiesiaceees 493,000 
Broadway Baptist Church, Ft. Worth, Texas.......... . 300,000 
Tuna Lodge, Odd Fellows, Bradford, Pa................ 205,000 
Masonic Temple, Ann Arbor, Michigan................ 199,000 
Houston Chamber of Commerce (annual budget)...... 167,000 
Langlade Memorial Hospital, Antigo, Wisconsin....... 140,000 
Masonic Country Club, Jackson, Michigan............. 127,000 
St. Paul’s Parochial School, Tell City, Ind.............. 115,000 
First Lutheran Church, Johnstown, Pa................ 109,000 
General Hospital, Canonsburg, Pa................0e008 105,000 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Port Huron, Mich... 104,000 
Jane M. Case Hospital, Delaware, Ohio................ 101,000 
King’s Daughters’ Hospital, Ashland, Kentucky....... 101,000 
Community Hospital, New London, Wisconsin......... 101,000 
Findlater Masonic Temple, Detroit.................... 100,000 
Masonic Temple Association, Milton, Pa............... 83,000 
American Legion, Tarentum, Pa... .......c%ccccscscccs 65,000 
Masonic Temple, Adrian, Michigan. ...............00. 65,000 
Masonic Temple, Corry, Pa.......... aiaia:biatonieistsie arcancats - 52,000 
Boy Scouts, Oklahoma City............... Se steiatnieelete . 43,000 


Masonic Temple, Watsontown, Pa............eseeeeee+ 42,000 


If your institution is interested in a campaign, we will be 
glad to make an investigation of conditions as they affect the 
institution and give you an unbiased recommendation. Write 
direct to Carlton G. Ketchum. 


KETCHUM, INC 


Pittsburgh Office—Koppers Building 

Philadelphia Office—Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 

Dallas Office—Republic Bank Building 

On the Pacific Coast—Lee-Ferris Associates, Los Angeles 

Executive Officers: CARLTON G. KETCHUM NORMAN MacLeep 
GEORGE KETCHUM ROBERT E. GROVE 

Eastern Manager—E. B. SPEER, Philadelphia 

Southwestern Manager—J. T. HUGHES, Dallas 
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